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U.S. nonmilitafy merchandise exports 
totaled $16.3 billion in 1959, a level ap- 
proximately equal to that of 1958. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, advanced by 
nearly one-fifth from the 1958 level to 
$15.2 billion last year. 

These convergent movements nar- 
rowed the margin of nonmilitary mer- 
chandise exports over imports in 1959 
to $1.1 billion. This figure, contrasting 
with that of $3.5 billion a year earlier, 
was the first annual merchandise export 
surplus of less than $112 billion since 
1953. 

Around the middle of 1959, however, 
significant changes in trade trends set 
in. The new tendencies—an upswing in 
exports and a tapering off of the rise 
in imports—brought the trade balance 
for the second half appreciably above 
that of the first half. 

The export slump that had followed 
the abnormally high levels of 1957 
reached its low point in early 1959, and 
thereafter exports began to show signs 





Exports Remain at $16.3 Billion. 
In 1959; Imports Up to $15.2 Billion 


of recovery. The upward movement was 
dampened in the fourth quarter because 
of the effects of the prolonged steel 
striké and the October longshoremen’s 
strike. Nevertheless, July-December ex- 
ports, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
were 9 percent above those in the first 
half of the year. 

The rising trend in imports, which 
had followed the improvement in USS. 
economic activity in the fall of 1958, 
flattened out on a high plateau after the 
second quarter of 1959. In the second 
half of the year, the seasonally adjusted 
import level was 6 percent above that 
in the first 6 months. 


U.S. Merchandise Trade 
[Billions cé dollars] 


1958 1959 1959* 1959* 


ac Ist half 2d half 
Nonmilitary 
exports .........16.35 16.34 15.63 17.09 
General 
imports _........... 12.83 15.21 14.80 15.64 


Margin of ex- 
ports over 
imports ......... 3.52 1.13 .83 1.45 


“Annual rate, seasonally adjusted 





The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 


Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an — 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consulted for information and _ assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone 7-0311. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Linge Bldg., 66 Luckie 
St., N.W., JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 
house Bldg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Elli- 
cott St., MAdison 4216. 


Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2-7771. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Blidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 


Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
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Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 


Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Doom 3-104 Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEy stone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone 3- 8234, 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, $11 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 S. 
Broadway, Richmond’ 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. | 

Miami 32, Fla., 316 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411.” 

New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. Walnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bldg. CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg. Milton 4-9471 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 
EMpire 4-2552 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 


1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. 


Savannah, Ga., 235_U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 


Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 


909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


Room 419 Custom- 


809 Federal Office Bldg., 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 











Uruguay on Way to Recuperating 


The fourth quarter of 1959 closed with Uruguay in better position 
to confront the new year ahead, to cope with short-run problems, and 
to begin work on a long-run stabilization of its economy. 

Uruguay’s main accomplishments in the fourth quarter were an 
historic about-face economic policy, involving abolition of the multiple- 
exchange-rate structure and quantitative controls on trade, and 
currency revaluation, Parliamentary approval of measures designed to 
reorganize and rationalize the public debt, conclusion of a $7, million 
loan agreement with the International Development Loan Fund and a 
supplemental Public Law 480 agreement for additional wheat purchases, 
development of a specific proposal to streamline the national banking 
institution, and a judicial approach to labor disputes that otherwise could 
have been injurious to the country’s economy. 


Exchange System Retormed 


A new exchange and monetary reform 
law was put into effect on December 
21, providing for elimination of all mul- 
tiple-exchange rates, both for foreign 
trade and debt ‘servicing, and providing 
for a single stabilized rate (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960, p. 8). 

All quantity-origin restrictions on im- 
ports were lifted on January 1, 1960, 
with the exception of some luxury 
items, which were temporarily banned 
altogether. Highly essential imports are 
not subject to the surcharge and prior 
deposit requirements which may be 
established for less essential imports to 
prevent excessive importation. 

The law also provides that US$20 
million of the amount of currency back- 
ing released by revaluation may be 
utilized as a stabilization fund. This 
total change in economic policy could 
bring new and perhaps powerful 
stresses on the Uruguayan economy and 
long-term advantages for rebuilding the 
economic structure. 


Trade Deficit Shown 


A trade deficit of US$74.7 million 
was shown for 1959, according to Bank 
of the Republic foreign exchange fig- 
ures, compared with a $4.1 million 
surplus in 1958. Exports earned US$84.2 
million, compared with US$139.5 million 
in 1958. The accumulation of so large 
a deficit could be attributed to two 
fourth-quarter developments—first, the 
total paralysis in export of the 1959-60 
wool clip, and, secondly, the Govern- 
ment’s policy, initiated in September, 
of progressively freeing essential prod- 
ucts from import controls and shifting 
them into the free financial exchange 
market, in preparation for ultimate 
abandonment of the multiple-exchange 
system. 

Rising demand for exchange with 
which to import essential goods count- 
ered the normal tendency for exchange 
Supplies to increase in the fourth quar- 
ter, the peak export season. Peso quo- 
tations, therefore, remained fairly con- 
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stant at roughly 10.70 pesos to the 
U.S. dollar. 


Import of Farm Supplies Freed 


The composite of exchange reform 
and other governmental stimulae in the 
last quarter of the year constituted the 
most massive impulse Uruguay’s agri- 
cultural sector had received in some 
time. The Government opened import, 
whenever and in whatever amounts 
needed, for machinery and spare parts, 
seeds, fencing, drugs, fertilizing mate- 
rials, breeding animals, and all other 
vital items long in restricted supply. 

Import freedom, it was_ believed, 
would return some of the people to the 
farms and ranches and thus gradually 
expand output of agricultural products. 
It was hoped the chronic domestic 
shortages of basic foodstuffs, such as 
potatoes and sugar, could be alleviated 
and larger amounts of such commodities 
as meat and wool could be exported. 
Thus producer income would be augu- 
mented and spread to other occupational 
groups. 

Excessive rainfall confined wheat 
planting to 42 percent of the area 
planted last season. Wheat consumption 
requirements will be met in part by 
obtaining wheat from the United States 
under Public Law 480 and partly by a 
loan of 100,000 tons from Argentina. 


Wool Sales Delayed 


Wool sales were delayed awaiting 
Government establishment of a new 
financial formula promoting sales of 
Uruguay’s foremost foreign-exchange 
earner. The waited-for formula had to 
provide producers and exporters with a 
profit margin sufficient to prevent them 
from withholding wool from the market 
and thus reducing Government revenues. 
No wool was sold from the commence- 
ment of the clip on October 1 until De- 
cember 22 when the Government ap- 
proved retention rates for wool sold 
abroad—a stopgap, or trial measure, 
designed to hasten sales. 

The Government plans a Study to 





provide a long-range Stimulus to wool 
production, improve its quality, and 
assure a steady export pattern. This 
program may perhaps require a degree 
of multilateral action with other wool- 
producing states. 

The Government during the quarter 
proposed a broad plan, as outlined in 
the exchange reform law, including the 
establishment of an agricultural experi- 
mental school; conservation, fertiliza- 
tion, and irrigation of soils; formation 
of pilot projects on pastures and water 
resources; and combat of animal and 
agricultural diseases. Included in the 
plans framework but established by a 
separate decree in December, was a 
National Grape and Wine _ Board, 
charged with drafting concrete methods 
of increasing production of those items 
with a view to expanding exports. 


Living Costs Rise 


The chief source of inflation was an 
increasing money supply as _ national 
output remained constant and bank 
credit continued to expand. The 
Uruguayan Government, appreciating 
the danger in permitting credit to grow 
at a rate exceeding the growth of the 
Overall economy, adopted a tight bank 
loan policy. It could not, however, resist 
legitimate credit demands from farmers 
whose crops had been hard hit by heavy 
rains. 

Wages lagged increasingly behind 
prices in both the public and private 
sectors. Montevideo had strikes in such 
fields as meat-processing plants, private . 
hospitals, banks, bakeries, construction, 
and five State-owned banking institu- 
tions. The Government although con- 
vinced that salaries needed improve- 
ment postponed increases until entry 
into force of the 1960-64 National 
Budget. Planned improvements, together 
with bonuses and decisive Government 
action, did a great deal to calm the 
official labor force. 





Industrial Developments 
In Britain—Wales Area 


An article entitled ‘Industrial Devel- 
opments in Britain, Wales Area” ap- 
pearing in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
of December 28, 1959, mentions on page 
3, paragraph 3, inducements to indus- 
trialists to move into areas of persistent 
“high employment.” This phrase should 
have been “high unemployment.” 

Page 32, paragraphs 3 and 4, of the 
same article refer to a “£150,000” steel 
mill at Newport, and to a Government- 
financed factory being built at 
“Donelly.” These passages should have 
read “£150 million” and ‘‘Llanelly.” 
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Significant Progress Made in All 
Sectors of Colombian Economy 


The year 1959 ended in Colombia with a spate of Government 
statements. reflecting pride in the accomplishments of the year and 
optimism for 1960. Bases for the statements included a substantial in- 
crease in business activity. and production; a considerable decline in rate 
of inflation; a 7-percent rise in cost of living, compared with about 14 
to 15 percent in 1958; a significant rise in coffee shipments despite a 
further substantial decline in coffee prices and a slight increase in value 
of total exports; firming of the exchange rate; and a sizable increase 


in foreign exchange reserves. 


The ( yovernment successfully 
austerity in the early part of 1959, 


maintained its policy of import 
and Colombia was granted credits 


to support her balance-of-payments position through 1960. Import au- 
thorizations, however, increased in the last quarter. 


Trade Up 


Import authorizations, according to 
preliminary figures, amounted to $31.3 
million in December, bringing the total 
for the year to $377.1 million, a 36- 
percent increase over the total for 1958. 
The monthly average for December 
compares with averages of $33.6 million 
in 1957 and $38.5 million in 1956 but 
represents an increase of 36 percent 
over the average of $23 million for 1958. 


The certificate dollar auction market 
remained at 6.40 pesos throughout the 
year. Foreign exchange reserves stood 
at $212 million at the end of December, 
$52 million above those at the end of 
1958 


Although export registrations in De- 
cember fell to $28.2 million, slightly 
less than the $30.1 million in December 
1958, the total of $417.4 million for the 
year was greater than the total of 
$409.5 in 1958. 

Registration of coffee exports was 
suspended on December 10 because of 
a break in coffee prices in New York 
and a rush by Colombians to export, 
but registration was resumed on Janu- 
ary 4. Coffee exports in 1959 came to 
6,413,000 60-kilogram bags, a 17.8-per- 
cent increase, compared with the 5,- 
441,000 bags shipped in 1958. That 
Colombia was able to increase exports 
despite the weakness of the world coffee 
market is an indication of the effective- 
ness of flexible pricing policies and more 
aggressive selling by the Colombians. 


December an Eventful Month 


December although a short business 
month, was an eventful one. Business 
conditions were good, and department 
and novelty stores reported a much 
better month than last year. 


The free rate of exchange was main- 
tained at just under 7.00 pesos to the 
dollar during the month. Negotiations 
on Colombia’s balance - of - payments 
credits were completed in November. 
A $25 million credit from the Export- 
Import Bank and a total of $25.76 mil- 
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lion from New York commercial banks 
were announced. These loans, together 
with a standby credit of $41.25 million 
previously announced by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, make up a fund 
of approximately $92 million to help 
Colombia meet her payments for the 
coming. year. 

An antimonopoly law, No. 155 of 
1959, was approved on December 24. 
A principal provision of the law, which 
prohibits monopolies in Colombia, is 
that businesses with a capitalization of 
more than 20 million pesos must obtain 
prior approval from the Government be- 
fore they can finalize an operating 
merger with another company. Inter- 
locking of company officials or manage- 
ment is also prohibited, as well as price 
fixing through agreements between 
producers and retailers. Companies are 
granted 18 months to comply with the 
law, and those failing to do so may be 
fined up to a half million pesos. 

The Jaw further provides that the 
Government shall establish a system of 
weights and measures, packaging and 
labeling requirements, and minimum 
standards of quality. 

A new decree provides that banks 
must invest 10 percent of their savings 
deposits in land redistribution and 
colonization programs or in Caja 
Agraria securities. The Government 
hopes the law will permit the chan- 
nelling of more credits to agriculture, 
particularly to programs that will 
achieve better land distribution. 

Colombian cotton production in 1959 
is estimated to have doubled that of 
1958, and in November Colombia an- 
nounced the first cotton exports in 60 
years, 


Resources To Be Developed 

The Colombian Mining Co. represent- 
ing the interests of William Fleig As- 
sociates of the United States and Julio 
Samper of Colombia, signed an impor- 
tant contract with the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. for exploitation of the “El 


Cerrejon” multimillion dollar coal de- 
posits. Engineering “and geological 
studies are expected to get underway 
shortly. 


The Minister of Development in his 
yearend statement announced the Gov- 
ernment would spend 146 million pesos 
this year for development. Of that 
amount, 100 million would be devoted 
to expansion of electric power resourees 
under a program which is expected to 
increase Colombia’s total power capacity 
by 50 percent over a 3-year period. The 
100 million .pesos includes. 53 million 
to be raised by internal loans as au- 
thorized by Congress in December. 

The increased electric utility tariff 
for the. city of. Bogota that went into 
effect on December 1 paved the way 
for final loan negotiations between the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Bogota mu- 
nicipal power company. When granted, 
the $17 million loan will make it pos- 
sible for the company to add 8&4 
thousand kilowatts in the next few 
years, or an increase in generating ca- 
pacity of around 50 percent. 

Construction began during the month 
on the new factory of General Electric 
de Colombia, S.A., a subsidiary of In- 
ternational General Electric, in the in- 
dustrial section of Bogota. The factory 
will manufacture initially in 1960-61 
refrigerators and air conditioners. Later 
production will be expanded to include 
radios, fans, television sets, automatic 
washing machines, clothes dryers, elec- 
tric ranges, lamps, and electric light 
bulbs. Total employment will be ap- 
proximately 1,400 by 1965. 

The Colombian Chamber of Construc- 
tion has announced plans for the first 
Colombian construction fair to be ‘held 
February 7 to 21 at the International 
Fair Grounds in Bogota. Enginecerin 
equipment, models of architectural! 
projects, and construction materials and 
machinery are to be displayed. 

The illegal strike at the Cicuco. oil- 
fields continued throughout the month. 
The extended strike at the Cali news- 
paper Relator ended in an_unprec- 
edented labor contract providing for 
worker participation in management of 
the paper and for the union to receive 
40 percent of its net profits. Apart 
from these labor disputes, the labor 
scene was. generally uneventful, 


Trade Agreements Considered 

The Peruvian-Colombian Mixed Com- 
mission was scheduled to meet in Bogo- 
ta early in February to consider rec- 
ommendations worked out in its first 
meeting held in Lima last December. 
The recommendations deal with a com- 
mercial treaty to increase trade be- 
tween the two countries; economic 
cooperation with a view to complemen- 
tary development of the two countries 
through intensification of commercial! 
interchange, mutual economic assist- 
ance, and interchange of experience; 


(Continued on page 5) 
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IBRD Offers Bonds 
On Swiss Market 


A Swiss franc issue of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment bonds were’ to be publicly offered 
in Switzerland on January 29 through 
February 5 by a syndicate of leading 
Swiss banks. 


The banks offer at par 60 million 
Swiss francs, the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $13,960,000, in 4% percent 12- 
year bonds. 


The new issue is dated February 15, 
1960, and matures on February 15, 
1972. The bonds will have no sinking 
fund and will be noncallable for 8 years. 
On and after February 15, 1968, the 
World Bank may redeem at par all or 
part of the issue on any interest pay- 
ment date on 45 days’ notice for partial 
redemption and 3 months’ notice for 
total redemption. Interest will be pay- 
able annually on February 15; the first 
payment is due on February 15, 1961. 


The issue will be listed on the Zurich, 
Basle, Berne, Geneva, and Lausanne 
stock exchanges. 

This issue is the World Bank’s eighth 
public issue in Swiss francs. Swiss 
Credit Bank, Swiss Bank Corporation, 
and Union Bank of Switzerland head 
the underwriting group as they did in 
the previous offerings. Including the 
present issue, the aggregate of World 
Bank bond and note issues outstanding 
in Swiss francs will amount to about 
627 million francs, or approximately 
$146 million. 


Netherlands Expected 
To Show Further Growth 


Further growth in the Netherlands 
economy is expected this year. 

Private spending for both consump- 
tion and investment is expected to rise 
to a level approximately 1 billion 
guilders above value of production, but 
the Government’s price-stability pro- 
gram should prevent an increase in 
domestic prices (1 guilder=US$0.263). 
The rise in the general price index in 
the summer and fall of 1959 will most 
likely hold. 

The increase in private spending ex- 
pected in 1960 will contribute to the 
anticipated decline in the Netherlands 
balance of payments surplus, which may 
fall to around 600 million guilders from 
the 1,600 million guilders estimated for 
1959.—U.S. Embassy, The Hague, 








Significant Progress ... 


(Continued from page 4) 
and a cultural agreement providing for 
the establishment of cultural centers, 
exchange of students and professors, 


and creation of an Institute of Amazon 
Studies. 


A Japanese trade mission arrived in 
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Bogota in November to discuss barter 
agreements between Colombia and 
Japan. The mission was interested in 
exporting machinery needed by Colom- 
bia in return for cotton and sugar. 
Arrangements had been made accord- 
ing to the local press, for barter agree- 
ments amounting to $1 million. 

The new Bogota international air- 
port was placed in operation in De- 
cember. U.S. participation in the 
ceremonies was well received, and the 
U.S. B-47 bomber present created a 
favorable impression.—U.S. Embassy, 
Bogota. 





Sales Terms Factor 
In Argentine Market 


American firms doing business in the 
Argentine market are facing their 
greatest competitive factors in price 
and credit terms offered by their for- 
eign competitors. Many American firms 
are able to maintain their market in 
Argentina only because of the reputa- 
tion of their product, long association 
with Argentine customers, and the 
ability to deliver their product on rela- 
tively quick delivery terms. Export-im- 
port Bank financing has been helpful 
in a number of cases. 


American companies generally believe 
that although the quality of their prod- 
ucts is equal to or superior to that of 
their competitors, quality is not suf- 
ficient to overcome price differentials. 


U.S. sales in most lines of goods are 
made against cash payment or a max- 
imum credit of 90 days, as compared 
with 180-day sight drafts or even longer 
credit terms from European suppliers. 
Moreover, Western European banks, 
supported by government guarantees, 
have been much more disposed to pro- 
vide medium-term credits of 5 to 8 
years for the supply of machinery and 
equipment for Argentine development 
projects in such fields as electric power, 
petroleum, and coal. Western European 
banks have also been less exacting in 
their loan criteria and demand for su- 
pervisory controls than has the Export- 
Import Bank. A number of U.S. com- 
panies state that continued participa- 
tion of American exporters in the Ar- 
gentine market can be possible only by 
the adoption of more flexible financing 
policies in the United States. 

Basically, the United States future 
position in the Argentine market de- 
pends upon whether it can meet and/or 
overcome the competition offered by 
rival suppliers in prices and financing 
terms.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 





Philippine copra exports in Decem- 
ber included 11,850 long tons to “Europe 
unspecified,” the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reported. 

Of this total 6,000 tons went to Italy, 
1,850 tons to the Netherlands and 4,000 
tons to Sweden, 
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Latin American Draft 
Indebtedness Increases 


Draft indebtedness of Latin Ameri- 
can importers to U.S. exporters in- 
creased by $10.7 million in December 
to the highest end-of-month total since 
June 1957, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reports. Collections out- 
standing on Latin American importers, 
according to the Bank’s monthly sur- 
vey of 12 '‘arge commercial banks, 
amounted to $172.8 million at the end 
of December. 


Eighteen countries showed increases 
in outstanding indebtedness. Cuban im- 
porters showed the largest increase of 
$4.3 million, which brought their total 
to $22.6 million, the highest on record 
for that country. Cuban draft indebted- 
ness has grown almost steadily since 
August 1958. The rise of $13.6 million 
since that time presumably represents 
in part a shift of credit by U.S. ex- 
porters from open book account to a 
draft basis. 


Four countries showed declines in 
indebtedness, but only one of the de- 
clines exceeded $0.6 million. One coun- 
try’s draft indebtedness remained un- 
changed. 

Drafts paid in December by Latin 
American importers amounted to $39.9 
million, a decrease of $0.3 million from 
the November total. Seventeen countries 
increased payments, the largest of 
which was a $1.1 million rise to $1.8 
million by the Dominican Republic. De- 
creases were shown by 5 countries, the 
largest being for the Cubans, whose 
payments of $2.5 million represented a 
decline of $2.8 million. No change in 
amount of payment was reported for 
one country. 

New drafts drawn by U.S. exporters 
on Latin American importers increased 
by $2.2 million to $50.6 million. In- 
creases were recorded for 14 countries, 
the most noteworthy of which was that 
for Mexico, where new drafts on im- 
porters rose by $2.0 million to $7.0 
million, the highest on record for that 
country. Declines were shown for 9 
countries, the largest of which was for 
Venezuela, down $2.7 million to $8.7 
million. 

The outstanding amount of confirmed 
letters of credit issued by reporting 
banks in favor of U.S. exporters to 
Latin American countries totaled $226.0 
million at the end of December, an 
increase of $9.3 million over the preced- 
ing month. Of the 12 countries showing 
decreases, Cuba’s decline of $5.0 million 
was the largest and carried Cuban out- 
standings to $14.3 million; Brazil’s was 
second, with a drop of $3.0 million, to 
$30.8 million. Increases were reported 
for 9 countries. Argentina showed the 
greatest gain, $8.6 million, which 
brought its total to $32.0 million. Two 
countries showed no change. 
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Italy Offers Further Incentives 
To Private Investment in South 


Further incentives to industrial expansion in southern Italy are 
provided in new laws enacted by the Italian Government last year. 

New measures of possible interest to U.S. private investors extend 
and ease financing terms; extend the period of partial tax exemption 
for business profits reinvested in new construction; and amplify pro- 
visions for the establishment of industrial zones in Italian municipalities 
to provide basic infrastructure facilities for plants. 

In addition, Parliament is considering a draft law which has been 
approved by the Council of Ministers that would extend to commercial 
firms investing capital the loan operations of Italian credit institutions 
currently available only to industrial establishments. 

The 1959 laws amend basic legislation governing Italy’s program 
for alleviating the depressed economy of its southern region, which is 
administered by the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno (Fund for the South). 


Subsidies, Credits Widened 

Law No. 555 of July 18, 1959, amends 
Law No. 634 of July 20, 1957, which had 
extended the life of the Cassa and added 
many new benefits designed to encour- 
age industrial development in the south. 

The new law enables the Cassa to 
grant subsidies in favor of expansion of 
existing small- and medium-size indus- 
tries in muncipalities of up to 200,000 
population, whereas the benefits were 
formerly confined to the establishment 
of new industries of those sizes in mu- 
nicipalities of not over 75,000 population, 

Direct subsidies offered remain at up 
to 20 percent of the cost of building 
construction and installation of services, 
but are increased to up to 20 percent 
of cost of machinery and equipment 
manufactured in southern Italy from 
the former 10-percent maximum. 


Small- and medium-size industries are 
interpreted as those having not more 
than 500 workers and an invested capi- 
tal of not more than $4.8 million. 

Law No, 555 also extends until expira- 
tion of the Cassa on June 30, 1965, a tax 
exemption on up to 50 percent of busi- 
ness profits used in construction, reno- 
vation, or expansion of plants or for 
land transformation or improvement 
projects. The exemption would have ex- 
pired in 1962. 

Law No. 623 of July 30, 1959, lowers 
to 3 percent loans available to small- 
and medium-size industries for the crea- 
tion of new plants or modification or ex- 
pansion of existing ones. Such loans are 
limited to $1.6 million for new plants 
and $800,000 for existing ones, although 
the ceilings are extensible to $2.4 mil- 
lion and $1.6 million, respectively, for 
projects of exceptional public interest. 
The loans have 15-year amortization 
periods and may not exceed 70 percent 
of the total cost of a project, including 
working capital necessary to begin pro- 
duction. The equivalent of $56 million 
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of interest subsidies over a 15-year pe- 
riod is granted the medium-term credit 
institutes to enable them to extend 
loans at the 3-percent interest rates. 
Provisions accorded to the south are 
applicable to northern and central Italy 
as well, except that the interest rate 
is 5 percent and the amortization period 
is only 10 years. 


Since 1953 the Cassa per il Mezzogi- 
orno has been empowered to extend 
credit facilities through three regional 
institutions—Institute for Economic De- 
velopment of Southern Continental Italy 
ISVEIMER), Regional Institute for Fi- 
nance to Industry in Sicily (IRFIS), and 
the Sardinian Industrial Credit (CIS). 
Loans from those institutions to small- 
and medium-size industries for the crea- 
tion of new plants or modification or 
expansion of existing ones have run up 
to 15 years, generally have borne in- 
terest of 4 to 5.5 percent, and usually 
have been limited to about 85 percent 
of costs involved. Loans are available 
to private U.S. investors. 


Under a draft law approved last No- 
vember by the Council of Ministers loan 
operations of the medium credit insti- 
tutes are extended also to capital invest- 
ments of commercial firms. The bill calls 
for a total of $6.4 million to be contrib- 
uted for that purpose over the next 15 
years to enable the institutes to extend 
special loans in the south at interest 
rates of 3 percent for a maximum dura- 
tion of 10 years. Similar provisions are 
to apply in north and central Italy but 
with interest rates of 5 percent for a 
maximum duration of 7 years. The maxi- 
mum amount of the loans is to be $80,- 
000 and is not to exceed 70 percent of 
the total cost of a project. 


Industrial Zones Set 

Provision for establishment of associa- 
tions (consortia) for industrial develop- 
ment by municipalities, provinces, cham- 


bers of commerce, and other agencies 
is also made in. Law No. 634 as amended 
by Law No. 555. The responsibility of 
the associations is to provide infrastruc- 
ture work, such as power and water 
systems and transportation outlets, and 
other projects useful for the industrial 
development of an area, as experience 
has shown that in some cases special 
credits and fiscal exemptions are insuf- 
ficient inducement without such facili- 
ties. 

So far no consortia have been set 
up under the 1957 Cassa renewal law 
No. 634, but last December an inter- 
ministerial council for the south ap- 
proved the first step necessary for 
creating zones for industrial develop- 
ment at Bari, Brindisi, and Taranto. 
The council will further consider stat- 
utes for the consortia, which, when ap- 
proved, will be formalized through Pres- 
idential decree. 


Other industrial zones also are in 
operation in Italy. Zones in the Naples 
area and in some northern Italy regions 
operate under prewar laws, and two 
postwar zones operate in Sicily, at 
Catania and Siracusa. 


Cassa Operations Expand 


The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno was 
created by the Italian Government in 
1950 in response to a long felt need for 
vigorous Government action to narrow 
the economic gap between the industrial 
north and the undeveloped south. The 
Cassa functions as administrator of a 
Government-sponsored and largely Gov- 
ernment-financed investment project 
now totaling 2,069 billion lire, or slightly 
over $3.3 billion. It is managed by the 
Interministerial Committee for the 
South and under present legislation re- 
ceives budget allotments of about $3.2 
million a year. Territorial limits for 
Cassa benefits comprise generally the 
area south of Rome, including the re- 
gions of Abruzzi e Molise, Campania, 
Puglia, Basilicata, and Calabria; paris 
of the Latium and Marche regions; the 
small northern islands of Elba, Giglio, 
and Capraia; and the semiautonomous 
Islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

From its beginning through December 
1958 the Cassa approved 118,000 proj- 
ects for a total amount of $1.7 billion. 
Of these approximately 9,000 \. re pub- 
lic works and the remainde private 
works, for amounts of $1.3 bu ion and 
$0.4 billion, respectively. 

In addition to funds provided by the 
Government, the Cassa has received a 
substantial amount of foreign lending 
to assist it in financing development 
programs. Four loans from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in the past 3 years totaled 
$210 million; included was a $20 million 
loan in April 1959 for a 210,000-kilowatt 
thermal powerplant in southern con- 
tinental Italy and two polyethylene and 
petrochemical plants near Augusta, 
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Sicily. Other funds obtained by the 
Cassa last April in a combined opera- 
tion include $30 million from a bond 
issue floated in the U.S. money market 
and a $20 million loan from the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 4, 1959, p. 4). The 
International Credit Committee recently 
authorized the Cassa to seek a $25 mil- 
lion loan from EIB for construction of 
a new hydroelectric facility in Sardinia. 


In its first stage, the Cassa concen- 
trated on social fixed capital projects 
and agricultural improvements. Because 
its substantial expenditures for public 
works and other projects have not yet 
been able to raise the proportional in- 
crease in income and living standards 
in the south, as compared with the rest 
of the country, the Government has 
sought to attract foreign private capital 
by enacting through the Cassa various 
incentives. In addition to measures al- 
ready mentioned, there are a number 
of earlier concessions centering on tax 
relief, including the following: 

e Exemption from payment of cus- 
toms duties on imported machinery, 
building material, and any other items 
required for the installation or renova- 
tion of factories. 

e Reduction by 50 percent of the 
“imposta generale sull ’entrata” (IGE), 
or sales tax on the foregoing items. 

@ Exemption from the “ricchezza mo- 
bile” (RM), or income, tax on industrial 
plants established before June 30, 1965, 
and on the increased income deriving 
from enlargement or renovation of exist- 
ing plants. 

e Exemption up to 1967 from munici- 
pal taxes if granted by the municipal 
administration. 

Transport facilitations include reduc- 
tion in freight rates on goods and prod- 
ucts traveling by slow freight and on 
materials and machinery to be used for 
constructing, enlarging, or renovating 
southern factories. 

In addition to concessions granted 
under the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, spe- 
cial laws have been passed by the 
Governments of Sicily and Sardinia. The 
more important Sicilian laws are: 

@ Loans through IRFIS at interest 
rates not exceeding 4 percent and 10 
years duration for construction, renova- 
tion, or enlargement of factories, as 
well as loans with durations of 1 to 5 
years for formation of stocks of raw 
materials and finished products. 

e@ Contributions of up to 2 percent for 
up to 10 years to payment of interest 
on loans at interest rates of over 4 
percent. 

e Exemption from the RM income 
tax on interest paid by bonds issued by 
industrial companies in Sicily before De- 
cember 7, 1963. 

@ Concession of areas in the indus- 
trial zones for installation of new fac- 
tories at the sole cost of the land. 

Sardinia’s special provisions in addi- 
tion to those of the Cassa include: 

@ Contributions of up to two-thirds of 
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Saudi Arabia Revises Monetary, Import Rules 


Major reforms affecting Saudi Arabia’s 
import and monetary systems and 
budget have been announced by that 
country’s Government. In a series of 
royal decrees made public on January 
3 and 4, 1960, the following reforms 
came into being: 

e@ A devaluation of the Saudi riyal to 
a new official rate of 4.50 per USS. 
dollar, with this unitary rate replacing 
the old official rate of 3.75 riyals per 
U.S. dollar and the old Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency free-market selling 
rate of 4.75 riyals per U.S. dollar. 

e@ A currency cover equal to 100 per- 
cent in gold and convertible currencies, 
to be maintained by the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency. 

e A redivision of the Saudi riyal into 
20 quersh instead of the previous 22, 
with each new quersh divided into 5 
halalah, resulting in a decimal system 
as follows: 1 riyal=20 quersh=100 
halalah. 

e@ An announcement of plans to with- 
draw the present existing paper notes 
known as Pilgrim Receipts, and to issue 
new paper currency for the country. 

e An expansion and redefinition of 
the functions of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, in the process of 
which the agency acquires the position 
of a central bank for Saudi Arabia. 
Among the duties reserved exclusively 
for the Monetary Agency are minting, 
printing, and issuing Saudi currency; 
regulating the reserve requirements for 
all banks operating within Saudi Arabia; 
maintaining a complete reserve equiva- 
lent in gold and convertible foreign 
currencies to cover all Saudi currency 
issues; and exercising its authority to 
purchase and sell gold and foreign cur- 
rencies whenever necessary. 


Import Controls Abolished 


A significant reform undertaken 
simultaneously with the fiscal changes 
was the abolishment of exchange and 
import controls first put into effect in 
March 1958. All imports now are li- 
cense-free and quota-free at the unitary 
rate of 4.50 riyals per U.S. dollar. How- 
ever, all existing licenses granted under 
irrevocable letters of credit at the old 





the cost of land and infrastructure to 
enterprises ensuring efficient exploita- 
tion of the island’s resources and man- 
power. 

e Contributions for a maximum 
period of 10 years of up to 2% percent 
of the interest on loans contracted for 
building, renovating, or enlarging plants 
provided the interest rate due by the 
borrower is at least 34 percent a year. 

e Contributions to industrial experi- 
mentation expenses for the purpose of 
improving and increasing exploitation of 
Sardinia’s resources. 

A special program, the Plan for the 

(Continued on page 29) 


official rate of 3.75 riyals per US. 
dollar will be honored. 


The 1960 budget for Saudi Arabia 
was originally announced at 1,405 mil- 
lion riyals, but was amended following 
the devaluation of the Saudi currency 
to include the revenue accruing to the 
Government of 232.5 million riyals, be- 
cause of the different exchange rates, 
thus balancing the income and expendi- 
tures at 1,637.5 million riyals for the 
year. 


An item of special interest in the 
new budget is an appropriation of 42.5 
million riyals for direct subsidies to: 
importers of cereals, sheep, medicines, 
drugs, oils, and milk. The subsidy pay- 
ments are to be called “aids for reduc- 
ing the cost of living’ and are to be 
cash payments designed to forestall 
merchants from raising the prices on 
these items, which formerly could be 
imported at the official rate of 3.75 
riyals per U.S. dollar but which now 
cost the importer 20 percent more be- 
cause of the necessity of paying 4.50 
riyals per U.S. dollar. 





Indonesia Proposes 


Draft Oil Mining Law 


A new draft law on petroleum mining 
was submitted to the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment on January 5 by the Ministry of 
Construction and Development. Consid- 
eration of the bill, which supplants a 
previous draft submitted for Parliamen- 
tarian- action in March 1959, is not ex- 
pected to get underway before March. 

Compared with the previous bill, the 
current draft is shorter, simpler in na- 
ture, and also more heavily weighted 
in favor of Government enterprise. The 
bill clearly indicates the Government’s 
intention of undertaking all petroleum 
mining in its own name, that is, in 
accordance with the so-called Argen- 
tine Formula whereby all development 
is in the name of the Government, but 
with actual operations being carried on 
by private interests under individually 
arranged contracts. Private companies 
are to be permitted to continue operat- 
ing as before during a transitional 
period. 

Whereas the former bill permitted 
new petroleum mining by either Gov- 
ernment or mixed Government-private 
enterprises, the new version gives ex- 
clusive new concession rights to the for- 
mer. The new draft also specifies that 
existing rights of private companies are 
to be limited to 25 years rather than 30, 
and that new concessions granted to 
existing private companies may not ex- 
ceed 30 years with two possible allow- 
able 10-year extensions, or for a maxi- 
mum period of 50 years as compared 
with no stated time limitation in the 
former bill. 
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Jamaica Import Control 
Further Liberalized 


The Jamaica Government has can- 
celed Open General Licenses Numbers 
1 (sterling area) and 2 (nonsterling 
area) of July 1, 1959, and issued a new 
Open General License that permits im- 
port of all goods except those specified 
in the appended schedule, for which a 
specific import license is still required. 
The new license applies to imports from 
all countries except those from the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc, Japan, and South 
Africa. 

Imports subject to continued licensing 
control are classified in 43 commodity 
groups, as follows: 


Aluminum 


holloware; canned milk—eva- 
porated and sweetened condensed milk; 
canned pineapples and pineapple juices; 
cement. 


Clothing: Brassieres, outerwear—excluding 
leather coats and other leather clothing or 
plastics and rubberized oil and similar im- 
pregnable materials; stockings and hose— 
excluding ladies’ stockings; underwear and 
nightwear—excluding infant's bands, bathing 


suits, bathing trunks, bathrobes, lounging 
robes, and swimsuits. 
Cocoa beans and cocoa powder including 


cocoa and chocolate preparations containing 
not less than 50 percent of cocoa powder. 

Coconut meal; coffee, and imitations there- 
of; coruage and twine; cornmeal; cottonseed 
meal; eggs, in shell; electric accumulators— 
storage batteries. 

Electrical equipment—frequency sensitive: 
Refrigerators and freezers—including home 
freevers, beverage coolers, water coolers, ice 
cream cabinets and refrigerators fitted with 
sealed refrigeration systems; washing ma- 
chines, record players or phonographs in- 
cluding juke boxes, clocks—electric mains, 
ranges witl timers, organs, oil-burning fur- 
nace equipment, fans, dishwashers, sun 
lamps, fluorescent fixtures complete, fluores- 
cent ballasts industrial sewing machines, 
ironers other than domestic, vacuum cleaners 
other than domestic, industrial food mixers, 
electric motors except universal motors, 
radios—60 cycles only, and all other speed- 
sensitive motor-driven equipment not men- 
tioned above. 

Fats and oils—all oil bearing material vege- 
“table, animal, and marine fats and oils— 
edibie and inedible—including manufactured 
products of which the principal component 
is fat (such as margarine, shortening, and 
soap) and excluding animal ghee, flaxseed 
and linseed oil, tung nuts and oil, castor 
beans and oil, oiticia oil and perilla seed 
and oil, fish liver oils, sperm oil, and other 
waxes 

Fiberbonrd suitcases: fish, fresh and 
frozen: footwear; gold bullion and fully or 


Dollar Deferred List 
Abolished by Bermuda 


The list of goods prohibited import 
into Bermuda from dollar countries has 
been abolished, effective November 21, 
1959, with the exception of autod¢ycle 
and bicycle propulsion units and motor 
vehicles, the Bermuda Supplies Commis- 
sion has announced. These two units 
will be removed from the _ prohibited 
list effective May 1, 1960. 

The effect of this announcement is 
that Bermuda will no longer operate a 
list of prohibited imports in connection 
with import procedure, as of May 1, 
1960.—Foreign Trade (Canadian), De- 
cember 19, 1959. 





semimanufactured gold including jewelry; 
giamophone and phonograph records; ground 
black pepper’ ice cream, frozen sherbets, and 
water ices; jeily and dessert powder; 
leather; mattresses; metal furniture of all 
kinds; milk-based infant and invalid foods; 
milk and cream, fresh, including chilled or 
frozen, motor vehicles: plastics, manufacture 
of (as per tariff items Nos. 899-07 and 899-11) 
but excluding films and sheets or other semi- 
manufactures thereof. 

Potatoes—lIrish (table); poultry meats; 
prepared pigments, paints, and enamels pre- 
pared for final use; propellent powders, pre- 
pared explosives, ammunition, and firearms; 
rice, rum: slide fasteners; soap substitutes, 
including detergents recognized as soap sub- 


stitutes: sugar (as sugar); textile fabrics; 
toilet paper: vegetables, fresh; and wheat 
flour. unenriched. 


The new Open General License ap- 
peared in the press January 2, 1960, as 
a public notice, No. 1858, to importers. 

This move is the third taken by 
Jamaica toward liberalization of import 
of dollar goods. The first was taken in 
March 1959 when Open General License 
No. 5 was issued (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Apr. 13, 1959, p. 11) and the 
second, on July 1 when Open General 
License No. 2 was published (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 10, 1959, p. 9). 
—U.S. Consulate General, Kingston. 


Haiti Ups Duty, Puts Tax 
On Vegetable Oil Imports 


The Haitian Government has raised 
the duty on soya oil and other edible 
oils, raw or semirefined, from 5 to 10 
percent ad valorem and established a 
tax of 25 centimes ($0.05) on each kilo- 
gram net of cooking oil manufactured 
or refined in Haiti, other than olive oil 
in cans. Taxable weight does not in- 
clude the inner or outer packaging. 
Vegetable oils extracted from local pea- 
nuts, from benzolives (Maringa Olei- 
fera) and oll other oils of vegetable ori- 
gin, produced in Haiti, except cottonseed, 
are exempt from this tax. 


The Haitian Government also has re- 
served the right to distribute edible oils 
produced or imported in Haiti and will 
designate the office chosen to effect this 
distribution. 

The effect of these actions is to en- 
courage local production of oil-bearing 
plants, particularly substitutes for cot- 
tonseed oil; to raise the duty on im- 
ported soybean oil, thus tending to 
encourage furtner the use of locally 
produced substitutes; and finally, to 
create a Government monopoly of the 
distribution of all vegetable oils, on 
which the Haitian peasant spends 
roughly one-fifth of his annual cash 
income. 


The law relieving producers of the 
tax on vegetable oils extracted from 
local seeds was signed on November 12, 
1959, and published in Le Moniteur of 
November 30, 1959. The other measures 
were part of a law signed on Novem- 
ber 27 and published in Le Moniteur of 
December 3, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, Port- 
au-Prince. 





More Dollar Imports 
Liberalized by U.K. 


Licensing restrictions on a further list 
of dollar imports into the United King- 
dom were removed effective February 1, 
the British Board of Trade has an- 
nounced. 

Items affected are tobacco and tobac- 
co manufactures except cigars; fresh 
and frozen fish; synthetic rubber; and 
transistors. Cigars will continue to be 
imported under the $42,000 annual quota 
established in November 1959 for im- 
ports from sources other than Cuba. 


The few items remaining on the United 
Kingdom’s dollar discriminatory list and 
still requiring licenses on importation 
from the dollar area are large aircraft; 
alcoholic beverages other than whisky; 
bananas; canned fruit, fresh grapefruit; 
grapefruit and orange juice; pork; 
pharmaceutical products; and cigars. 
Most of these, however, are permitted 
import into the United Kingdom under 
quotas set up specifically for the dollar 
area, and licenses are issued freely with- 
in the overall quotas. 


Film Agreement Terminated 


The Anglo-American Film Agreement 
was terminated on January 28. As re- 
mittances to the United States of Amer- 
ican film earnings in the United King- 
dom are no longer limited to the $17 
million a year permitted under the 
agreement, American film companies 
now are able to remit the total of their 
earnings in the United Kingdom each 
year. 





Costa Rica Lowers Duties 
On Water Pumps, Tubing 


Costa Rican duties for water pumps 
and tubing for irrigational spraying 
have been lowered, effective December 
15, 1960. 

Costa Rican tariff items affected and 
their new duties, specific in colones 
(5.67 colones=US$1) per gross kilozram 
and percent ad valorem on c.i.f. value, 
with former rates in parentheses, are 
as follows: 


753 (e). Tubes and accessories of iron or 
steel, provided with couplings for irriga- 
tional spraying for acriculture, 0.10 and 4 
percent (‘this classification is new, pre- 
viously dutiable at 0.21 and 4 percent if 
galvanized, or 2.40 and 15 percent, if coated 
with other metals or 1.00 and 10 percent, 
if made of sheet iron). 

769. Tubes, piping, and 
aluminum or aluminum 
Tubes and accessories 
aluminum alloys, provided with couplings 
for irrigational spravine for agricu!ture, 
0.50 and 4 percent; 769 (b) other, 1.00 and 
4 percent. (This classification previously 
contained no subitems and all products 
os were dutiable at 1.00 and 4 per- 
cent). 

900. Water pumps and other liquid pumps 
— free and 2 percent (free and 5 per- 
cent). 


—Diario Oficial, December 15, 1959. 


accessories of 
alloys: 7C9% (a), 
of aluminum or 
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Haiti Ratifies Sugar, 
Coffee Agreements 


The Haitian Legislature has ap- 
proved without change or reserva- 
tion the 1958 International Sugar 
Agreement, and the 1959-60 Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 26, 
1959, p. 7%). 

Official decrees dated December 
22, 1959, giving full force and effect 
in Haiti to these agreements, were 
published in the official gazette, 
Le Moniteur, No. 133, December 28, 
1959. The verbatim texts of both 
agreements were annexed to the 
decrees and were published also in 
the official gazette —U.S. Embassy, 
Port-au-Prince. 





Canadian Electronic 


Tube Marking Revised 


The marks-of-origin requirements for 
electronic tubes imported into Canada 
originally announced for December 1, 
1959, have been extensively revised and 
the new regulations are to become 
effective April 1, 1960. 

Imports into Canada of receiving-type 
electronic tubes of glass are to be 
marked by sand—grit—blasting, burned- 
in etching, or other indelible method 
similar to that employed in marking the 
type designation. When such tubes are 
imported in and for sale to the ulti- 
mate consumer in individual cartons, 
the cartons are to be marked also. 

All other types of electronic tubes 
are to be legibly marked with the 
country of origin in as permanent a 
manner as the construction of the tube 
will permit. It is understood that for 
tubes so small that marking is imprac- 
ticable or damaging, or where expen- 
sive machinery would be required to 
mark the individual tube, shipments 
carrying the mark of origin on the 
cartons will be accepted. 

All such imports from the United 
States may be marked simply “U.S.A.” 
Any carrying the name of the manu- 
facturer with that of the city and state 
in which they were produced also will 
be considered properly marked. This 
latter type marking would be acceptable 
for cartons when it is required that 
they be marked. 





Rising Indian cotton consumption, 
coupled with smaller cotton production 
and stocks, will necessitate larger cot- 
ton imports into India during the 1959- 
60 season (August-July), the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

As of mid-December, import quotas 
totaling an equivalent of392,000 bales 


(500 pounds gross) had already been al- 
lowed. 
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U.K. Sets Quotas 
For Watch Imports 


The United Kingdom, after discus- 
sions with the Swiss Government in the 
course of the recent negotiations for a 
European Free Trade Association, has 
reached an agreement on revised ar- 
rangements for import of watches, the 
British Board of Trade has announced. 

The United Kingdom quota for Swiss 
watches and movements costing less 
than £5 cif. is set at £2,430,000 ($6,- 
804,000) c.if. This figure represents 105 
percent of the quota level for these 
watches and movements in 1959. In the 
years 1961-64, the respective quotas 
will be set at 111 percent, 118 percent, 
126 percent, and 135 percent of the 1959 
level. 

Global quotas for watches and move- 
ments costing less than £5 cif. total 
£441,000 ($1,224,800) c.if. for the calen- 
dar year 1960. These quotas apply to all 
countries in the relaxation and dollar 
areas, other than Switzerland. 


Effective from January 1, 1960, estab- 
lished importers are free to import, 
from the dollar and relaxation areas, 
under Open Individual License and 
without quantitative restriction, watches 
or watch movements costing more than 
£5 ($14) c.if., excluding the value 
of straps and bracelets. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, these watches and move- 
ments will be put on Open General 
License which means that they may be 
imported freely without regard to li- 
censing procedures. 


Cambodia Sets Level for 
U.S.-Financed Imports 


Imports into Cambodia financed under 
U.S. aid have been fixed at $7,458,000 
for the first half of 1960, according to 
the Cambodian Ministry of Finance. 


The allocations, in thousands of US. 
dollars, are broken down, as follows: 
Jute, 1,000; rubber products, 200; milk 
products, 500; industrial machinery, 
400; textiles, 2,500; motor vehicles, 
1,000; iron and steel products, 300; non- 
metallic minerals, 500; tractors, 158; 
motors and turbines, 300; electrical ap- 


paratus, 300; and chemical products, 
300. ‘ 


Although not listed, all of Cambodia's 
petroleum imports are also financed 
under U.S. aid. The import demand for 
these products is to be met fully from 
the above-mentioned dollar allocations. 
These imports are to be distinguished 
from those financed by Cambodia from 
its own foreign exchange holdings. 

Cambodia’s total imports during the 
first 11 months of 1959 amounted to 
$56.3 million. Imports from the United 
States in the same period were valued 
at $4.1 million—U.S. Embassy, Phnom 
Penh. 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Uruguay Drops Controls 
On Essential Imports 


Uruguay has freed from all quantity- 
origin controls numerous imports re- 
garded as essential to the economy. 

List 1 under the new decree of De- 
cember 30, 1959, contains imports re- 
garded as essential or ‘‘indispensable” 
to the economy and hence not subject 
to surcharges or prior deposit require- 
ments (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 1, 1960, p. 8). The list includes such 
items as petroleum products, lumber, 
cotton, tinplate, wire, seeds, iron prod- 
ucts, rubber, salt, spare parts for agri- 
cultural machinery, etc. Lists 2, 3, and 
4 under the decree include commodities 
subject to prior deposits of 50 percent, 
100 percent, and 150 percent, respec- 
tively, of the c.i.f. value. 


List 2 (50 percent) includes such 
items as coconut and palm oil, iron 
wire, aluminum ingots, paint pigments, 
sisal and abaca fibers, agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, etc. 


List 3 (100 percent) includes iron 
pipes, industrial acids, aluminum pow- 
der, synthetic rubber, dental supplies, 
X-ray apparatus, etc. 

List 4 (150 percent) includes motion 
pictures, refrigerating machines, phono- 
graph records, etc. 

The prior deposits, on items on list 2, 
3, and 4, must be made jointly with 
the filing of the respective import li- 
cense application and will be held dur- 
ing the minimum period of 180 days. Re» 
imbursement of the prior deposit will 
be made upon presentation of the cus- 
toms clearance documents which au- 
thorities must deliver to the interested 
concerns within 72 hours after clearance 
of the merchandise. 

All commodities enumerated in this 
decree may henceforth be imported 
without restrictions as to origin or quan- 
tity at the single, freely fluctuating rate 
of exchange (previously known as the 
free financial rate), currently about 
10.70 pesos to the dollar. Formerly 
such commodities entered at the fixed 
preferential rates of either 2.10 or 4.11 
pesos per dollar.—U.S. Embassy, Monte- 
video. 

The complete enumeration of the 
commodities under this decree may be 
obtained from the American Republics 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





U.S. imports of meat set a new rec- 
ord in 1959 but imports of cattle were 
sharply lower than in 1958, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reported. 

Imports of wool, variety meats, and 
hides and skins increased sharply but 


entries of sausage casings dropped 30 
percent. 
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Profit Remittance Tax 
Modified by Thailand 


The 15-percent tax imposed on profit 
remittances by foreign companies oper- 
ating in Thailand will not be applied to 
the remittance of dividends by local 
subsidiaries of foreign firms. 

Establishment of the tax in Novem- 
ber 1959 (see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Jan. 11, 1960, p. 6) has been discussed 
extensively by traders and investors. As 
it was introduced at a time when Thai- 
land was making increased efforts to at- 
tract private foreign investment for the 
country’s development, the newly-found- 
ed Thai Board of Investment (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 24, 1959, 
p. 6) launched a protest against this 
levy, on the grounds that such taxation 
might deter potential foreign investors. 

The Ministry of Finance, in a com- 
munique issued on January 11, 1960, has 
now explained that the tax does not 
apply to the remittance of dividends 
because dividends “are not regarded as 
profits,” and dividends declared in Thai- 
land are already subject to a dividend 
withholding tax and “therefore should 
not again be subject to tax at the time 
of remittance.” The communique may 
be consulted for reference at the Far 
Eastern Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or at 
Field Offices of the Department. 

In practice, this exemption has the 
effect of equalizing the tax treatment 
of branches of foreign companies with 
that of subsidiaries. Subsidiaries, which 
usually remit profits in the form of div- 
idends, have always been subject and 
continue to be subject to the Thai divi- 
dend withholding tax. Branches, which 
simply transfer profits from the ac- 
count of the branch office to the par- 





Barbados Further Eases 
Import of Dollar Goods 


The Barbados Controller of Supplies 
has announced a further relaxation of 
imfport restrictions effective December 
28, 1959. 


The list of items for which imports 
licenses are still required now includes 
only 12 commodity groups, as follows: 
Wholly and semimanufactured gold; 
rice, whole or broken, and all edible rice 
products, including rice starch and 
flour; fats and oils—edible and non- 
edible, including shortening and marga- 
rines but excluding castor beans and 
castor oil, sperm oil, tung oil, oiticia oil 
and oil-bearing seeds—and soaps; soap- 
less detergents; coconut meal; cotton- 
seed meal; fresh and frozen fish; eggs in 
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ent company abroad, are now subject to 
the remittance tax. 

While the exemption of dividend 
transfers from the new remittance tax 
is encouraging to U.S. investors, the re- 
cent revision of the Thai tax structure 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 
25, p. 7) has disconcerted some U.S ex- 
porters who fear that their shipments 
to Thailand may be subject to Thai in- 
ternal income and other taxes. The new 
tax amendment provides for such taxa- 
tion on “business carried on in Thai- 
land by foreign companies;” and for- 
eign companies whose Thai agents have 
powers beyond the mere taking of or- 
ders on a commission basis are consid- 
ered “carrying on business in Thailand.” 

If the Thai Government is unable to 
collect from the company, the local 
agent is responsible for the principal’s 
tax liability in his stead. Under these 
circumstances, it may become difficult 
for a principal to find a reliable agent 
in Thailand, unless the principal under- 
takes to refund to the agent the local 
taxes incurred on behalf of the princi- 
pal.—U.S. Embassy, Bangkok. 





Indonesia Effects Changes 
In Foreign Trade System 


A new import priority and foreign 
exchange allocation system was put into 
effect by Indonesia’s Department of 
Trade as of January 1, 1960. 

Top priority is given under the sys- 
tem to imports of textile yarns and 


fabrics, construction equipment and 
materials, and items required by com- 
panies whose operations represent po- 
tential foreign exchange earnings. In 
principle, businesses falling into these 
categories are to be allocated foreign 
exchange for imports on an annual 
rather than quarterly basis as_ here- 
tofore. Other businesses requiring im- 
ported materials are being classified 
into two groups, one of which will be 
allocated foreign exchange on a semi- 
annual basis and the other remaining 
on a quarterly basis. 


Government agencies responsible for 
import planning now will be allowed to 
appeal exchange allocation cutbacks di- 
rectly to the Indonesian Monetary 
Board. Import budgets previously were 
finalized within the Department of 
Trade’s Planning Bureau with little or 
no recourse open to the various agencies 
responsible for actually importing 
needed materials —U.S. Embassy, Dja- 
karta. 





shell; macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
and other alimentary pastes (excluding 
canned products); poultry, killed or 
dressed; prepared poultry feeds; belts, 
handbags, satchels and containers of all 
descriptions made of plastic materials. 
—U.S. Consulate, Barbados. 


Finland Enacts New 
Export, Import Laws 


Finnish currency import and export 
regulations became effective January 1, 
1960, pursuant to a new law on foreign 
currency regulations of December 4, 
1959, and a regulation of December 17, 
1959. 


Import declarations and export per- 
mits for means of payment are no 
longer required as a regular practice 
under the new regulations, though cus- 
toms officials may still require travelers 
to declare and present means of pay- 
ment they intend to import or export. 
Imports of Finnish currency are now 
unlimited, formerly they were limited 
to 20,000 Finnish marks. Exports of 
foreign currency by foreigners are now 
allowed in any reasonable amount— 
formerly not more than originally en- 
tered as authenticated by import dec- 
larations. 


Export of Finnish currency continues 
to be limited to 20,000 Finnish marks 
and import of foreign currency by for- 
eigners continues to be unlimited. 
Rulings on exceptions are made by the 
Ministry of Finance.—U.S. Embassy, 
Helsinki. 





Nicaragua Revises Duty 
On Certain Imports 


Synthetic plastic tubes were exempted 
from Nicaraguan import duties effective 
December 9, 1959. The specific duty on 
concentrates of peppermint oil and re- 
fined castor oil was eliminated, and the 
ad valorem duty was raised from 10 to 
15 percent, effective December 7, 1959. 

Nicaraguan tariff items affected and 
their new duties, specific in U.S. dollars 
per gross kilogram and percent ad 
valorem on c.if. value, with former 
rates in parentheses, are as follows: 


599-01-04. Other synthetic plastic materials 
and artificial resins in any form, unworked: 
599-01-04-1, plastic tubes of a length no 
more than 10 feet and of any diameter, 
free; 599-01-04-2, others, 0.05 and 10 per- 
cent. (Classification previously contained 
no subitems and all products covered were 
dutiable at free and 10 percent). 

551-01-02. Other essential vegetable oils, in- 
cluding resinoids, n.e.s.: 551-01-02-1, Pep- 
permint concentrates, free and 15 percent: 
551-01-02-2, other, 3.00 and 10 percent. 
(Classification previously contained no sub- 
items and all products were dutiable at 
3.00 and 10 percent). 

412-11-00. Castor oil: 412-11-00-1, refined, free 
and 15 percent; 412-11-00-2, unrefined, 0.09 
and 10 percent. (Classification previously 
contained neo subitems and all products 
ee were dutiable at 0.09 and 10 per- 
cent). 


—Diario Oficial, December 7 and 9, 1959. 





U.S. exports of machinery and ve- 
hicles in December rose from $490.2 
million to $545.4 million, reflecting gains 
in exports of many of the individual 
items included in this commodity group, 
such as passenger aircraft and truck, 
bus, and passenger car parts for assem- 
bly—Bureau of the Census, 
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Canada Places Export 
Controls'on Pork 


Pork and pork products now are sub- 
ject to export control in Canada, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. 


The control, effective January 18, was 
instituted to insure against the pos- 
sibility that a countervailing duty might 
be applied by the United States to 
products eligible for deficiency payments 
under Canada’s Federal price support 
program. That program guarantees 
farm producers the equivalent of $23.65 
per 100 pounds dressed weight for cer- 
tain amounts of Grade A and Grade B 
hogs at Toronto. 

The export of Grade A and B car- 
casses, or of cuts from them, will re- 
quire an individual permit from the 
Department of Trade and Commerce at 
Ottawa and the permit will be issued 
only after the exporter has purchased 
the products from Canada’s Agricultural 
Products Board at a price equivalent to 
the support price. Other pork and pork 
products exported to the United States 
will be covered by general permit as 


well as pork exported to other coun- 
tries. 





India To Permit Import 
Of Complete Watches 


Importers of watches in India now are 
permitted to import complete watches 
from any country during the present 
licensing period ending March 31, 1960. 

Import licenses for complete watches 
will be granted to establish importers 
on the basis of a quota equal in value 
to 2% percent of half their imports of 
waiches during a base period. Previ- 
ously, only watch movements or watch 
parts could be imported. 

India imported watches and parts 
valued at $93,000 from the United 
States in 1957. Imports of watches, 
movements, and parts from the United 
States in 1958 were negligible.—U.S. 
Embassy, New Delhi. 


British Honduras Eases 
Curbs on Dollar Imports 


The British Honduras Government 
has removed import licensing controls 
from goods in all but 10 commodity 
groups. 

Open General License No. 1 of 1960, 
issued on January 4 and published Jan- 
uary 9, permits import into British Hon- 
duras of any commodity consigned from 
and originating in any of the dollar area 
countries, except goods specified in the 
Schedule of Exceptions for which is- 
suance of a specific import license still 
is required, as follows: 

Arms and ammunition; dried beans and 


peas—red kidney, pinto, split, and lentils; 
leather footwear; dressed poultry; hens’ 
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eggs in the shell; all furniture of wood; 
gold, fully and semimanufactured; rice, whole 
and broken; tiles; fresh vegetables—cab- 
bages, carrots, lettuce, and tomatoes. 

The new license additionally omits 
the requirements contained in Open 
General License No. 1, 1959, for a cer- 
tificate of origin and for prior approval 
of the Exchange Control Authority 
where any payment for the goods is to 
be made to any country other than the 
country of origin. 


The added liberalization afforded by 
Open General License No. 1 of. 1960 is 
not expected to offer significant oppor- 
tunities for increased imports from the 
United States inasmuch as specific li- 
censes for items not previously on open 
general license have been fairly freely 
available, especially where no element 
of protection for local industry has been 
involved. 


The new license supersedes Open 
General License No. 1, 1959, effective 
July 1, 1959 (Foreign Commerce Week- 


ly, July 20, p. 5).—US. . Consulate, 
Belize. 





Oil Concession Application 
Procedures Set by Nigeria 


The Nigerian Government has an- 
nounced procedures to be used by com- 
panies wishing to apply for oil explora- 
tion or oil prospecting licenses in the 
country. Specific details such as fees, 
areas to be covered, duration of license, 
and obligations of licensee are given. 


Of particular interest is that March 
1, 1960, will be the first date on which 
applications for the Continental Shelf 
area will be accepted and April 1, 1960, 
is the first date on which applications 
for new land areas will be accepted.— 
U.S. Consulate General, Lagos. 


A copy of the full text of the an- 
nouncement is available on request to 
the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DC 





American exporters 
are urged to mark 


United States 
of America 


on external containers 
of goods shipped abroad 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 40, 
adopted July 30, 1953, suggests that 
such marking will help to publicize 
American-made goods overseas. 











FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Chile Lowers Duties 
On Tobacco Products 


The Chilean Government .has reduced 
the import duty on bulk shredded to- 
bacco and cigarettes and has also re- 
duced the sales tax on the price of 
cigarettes sold in Chile. These meas- 
ures were enacted under Decree No. 
43 of December 17, 1959. The provisions 
relating to tobacco were effective on 
December 17, 1959; those relating to 
cigarettes effective on January 1, 1960. 


Principal provisions of Decree No. 43 
were as follows: Tobacco imported in 
shredded form packed in polyethylene 
bags and in cases of more than 100 
kilograms intended for the manufacture 
of cigarettes is considered a raw ma- 
terial and is thus exempted from the 
tax applicable under Article 5 of Law 
11,741 to manufactured tobacco. Article 
5 of Law 11,741 establishes a tax of 
17.50 paper pesos ($0.017) per gross 
kilogram on imported cut and blended 
tobacco. 


The specific import duty applicable 
to cigarettes, Chilean tariff No. 263, 
has been reduced to 8 gold pesos ($1.64) 
per legal kilogram. The former specific 
import duty rate on cigarettes was 
47.25 gold pesos ($9.74) per legal kilo- 
gram. 

The internal sales tax on cigarettes 
has been reduced from 60 percent to 
56 percent of the value of each pack. 

These reductions are expected to re- 
sult in a modest increase of imports of 
tobacco products into Chile-——U.S. Em- 
bassy, Santiago. 


Brazil Extends Tariff 
Reduction on Auto Parts 


The reduced tariff rates on imported 
parts and accessories for automotive 
vehicles required by domestic manu- 
facturers in Brazil have been extended 
until September 30, 1960, by Resolution 
No. 132 of the Customs Policy Council. 


These rates, which range from 1 per- 
cent to 4 percent ad valorem, are 
granted to domestic manufacturers in 
aecordance with the percentage level, 
by weight, of domestically produced 
components utilized in the manufacture 
of passenger cars, jeeps, station wagons, 
and trucks. On and after October 1, 
1960, imports of supplementary parts 
and accessories for the automotive in- 
dustry avill be subject to the payment of 
duty at the rates specified in the tariff, 
ranging generally from 60 to 120 per- 
cent ad valorem.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Announcement of the special tariff 
facilities offered in connection with the 
establishment of an automotive indus- 
try in Brazil, appeared in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, January 7, 1957, page 9. 
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Three Indian Manufacturers Seek 


Capital, Technical Assistance 


Three companies in India are seeking investment capital and tech- 
nical assistance. One firm wishes to establish a plant to manufacture 
writing, printing, and packing paper; another, to set up a sulfuric acid 
and superphosphate fertilizer plant. The third company plans to manu- 
facture high- and low-tension vulcanized and plastic-coated wires and 


cables. 

@ Financial and technical collabora- 
tion for establishment of a papermill 
near Poona is sought by Ramnath 
Shriram Somani, an Indian firm long 
established as wholesalers of paper, 
paper boards, stationery, food grains, 
vegetable oils, polythene sheets, pipes, 
and tubes. 

Daily production capacity of the pro- 
posed plant is expected to be 7 long 
tons of writing, printing, and packing 
paper, using locally grown grass as the 
basic raw material. Abundant supplies 
of grass are said to be within a radius 
of 85 miles of the proposed site. Lab- 
oratory tests, according to the firm, 
have confirmed that the grass is suit- 
able for manufacture of paper by the 
neutral sulfite process. 

The U.S. collaborator is asked to 
supply the necessary machinery as its 
share of investment in the project. Al- 
ternatively, Somani desires to get in 
touch with suppliers of machinery on 
certain deferred-payment terms. 

A list of the paper machinery and 
equipment required for the project is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to correspond with 
Ramnath Somani, Ramnath Shriram 
Somani, 610 Raviwar Peth, Poona 2, 
Bombay, India. 

@ US. financial assistance for estab- 
lishment of a plant in India to manu- 
facture sulfuric acid and superphosphate 
fertilizer is sought by a group of Indian 
businessmen. Provisional Government of 
India approval reportedly has been ob- 
tained for the project. U.S. participation 
in the enterprise will be a matter for 
negotiation. 

The group plans to organize a limited 
company, operating under the corporate 
name Madras Fertilizers, Ltd. Annual 
production capacity of the proposed 
plant is expected to be 20,000 tons of 
fertilizer, using the contact, procéss, and 
50,000 tons of superphosphate. Raw ma- 
terials required for the project—sulfur 
and rock phosphate—will have to be 
imported, according to the promoters, 
as no indigenous sources for these min- 
erals exist. 

Cost of the plant is estimated at 3.5 
million rupees; production cost about 
2 million rupees a year; and cost of raw 
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materials about 5 million rupees a year 
(1 rupee=$0.21). Market value of the 
finished product would be about 10 mil- 
lion rupees. 

Establishment of such a plant is war- 
ranted, according to the group, as do- 
mestic demand exceeds present 
production. The 50,000 tons of super- 
phosphate proposed to be manufactured 
reportedly will meet only a portion of 
the country’s total demand. 

U.S. manufacturers of fertilizers, sup- 
pliers of plant machinery, or other firms 
interested in financing the foreign ex- 
change requirements of the proposed 
plant are invited to correspond with 
M. Ct. Muthiah, Bedford House, Madras 
7, India. 

@ US. collaboration, in the form of 
manufacturing equipment and technical 
assistance, for production in India of 
high- and low-tension wire and cable, 
is sought by Kotak & Co. of Bombay. 

Long established in the export and 
import trade in cotton, raw, and piece 
goods, oils, oilseeds, textile, and indus- 
trial machinery, Kotak & Co. has formed 
a new concern, Asian Cable Corp., Ltd., 
in collaboration with prominent Indian 
businessmen. The new company, with 
plant in Bombay, proposes to manufac- 
ture approximately 200 miles of high- 
and low-tension vulcanized and paper 
insulated and plastic-coated cables and 
wires yearly of 600- to 11,000-volt ca- 
pacity. Production is expected to start 
by the end of this year. 

The firm seeks U.S. financial and 
technical assistance for this purpose 
and is particularly anxious to collabor- 
ate with U.S. company experienced in 
this line. The potential U.S. investor is 
offered minority participation in the 
equity capital up to 49 percent. Should 
sufficient interest be shown in the in- 
vestment proposal, a representative of 
the company is prepared to visit the 
United States for further negotiations. 

All the raw material for the proposed 
project, except copper and certain plas- 
tic solutions, are available within the 
country, according to the firm. Licenses 
for importing copper reportedly would 
be made available by the Government 

of India upon completion of the manu- 
facturing facilities. 

An increasing domestic market for all 
types of electrical cables and wires is 
said to exist, with export possibilities 











Pakistan Firm Seeks 
Mining Assistance 


U.S. participation, in the form of 
working capital, machinery, equipment, 
and technical assistance for mechaniza- 
tion and development of three mining 
concessions in West Pakistan, report- 
edly containing copper, quartz, and lead, 
is sought by Libra Trading Corp., La- 
hore. 

Located in the Hazara district of 
Peshawar, the mineral properties are 
said to comprise approximately 3,145 
acres of copper, 245.25 acres of lead ore 
(galena type), and 718.75 acres of 
quartz. 


The U.S. investor would be required 
to supply capital investment, partly in 
the form of mining machinery, techni- 
cal know-how, and the services of tech- 
nical personnel for a fixed period for 
excavation and mining of the minerals. 
U.S. participation in the enterprise 
would be a matter for negotiation. 


Officials of Libra indicate that sam- 
ples of the minerals have been submitted 
to the West Pakistan Government for 
testing and have been found to be of 
god grade for commercial exploitation, 
according to the firms. Libra proposes 
to export the major portion of the min- 
erals for which there is said to be a 
good and expanding market. 


Additional details of the investment 
proposal are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to cor- 
respond with F.A. Plowman, managing 
partner, Libra Trading Corp. (Regd), 
5 Dayal Singh Mansions, The Mall, 
Lahore, Pakistan. 





to neighboring countries. Annual in- 
stalled capacity of manufacturing firms 
of rubber and plastic insulated cables 
and flexibles, as of June 1959, was ap- 
proximately 196.5 million yards, accord- 
ing to the Indian Government. Annual 
production, on the basis of figures re- 
leased for the first half of 1959, how- 
ever, amounted to only 80 percent of 
installed capacity. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with S. H. Kotak, Asian Cables 
Corp., Ltd., Navsari Building, D. Naoroji 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1, India. 





U.S. exports of finished manufactures 
in November fell from $876.5 million to 
$824.7 million, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports. 

The bulk of this decrease was due 
to declines in exports of automobile 
parts for assembly and replacement, 
construction, excavation, mining and re- 
lated machinery, tractors, and nonmili- 
tary merchant ships. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India Encourages 
Instrument Making 


The India Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has set up a Central 
Scientific Instruments Organization 
charged with responsibility for produc- 
ing and developing all types of scientif- 
ic instruments required by India. 

Plans of the new organization are to 
take effective steps to stimulate pro- 
duction by removing bottlenecks and by 
providing suitable machinery and tech- 
nical know-how when needed. U.S. man- 
ufacturers of this type of equipment 
may be interested in collaborating with 
Indian manufacturers in either joint 
ventures or licensing arrangements in 
the initial stages of the program. 

The number of institutions for teach- 
ing and research in science and technol- 
ogy has increased several-fold under 
the stimulus of the first and second 
Five-Year Plans, according to the Jour- 
nal of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Calcutta, with a growing de- 
mand for instruments required by the 
institutions as well as demand for a 
large variety of drawing, survey, in- 


dustrial, and control instruments. This. 


increasing demand, coupled with. restric- 
tions on imports, created a serious situ- 
ation and it was realized that local 
industry in this field should be encour- 
aged. 

Value of- imports is estimated at 
about US$2,100,000; value of local 
production hardly amounts to US$210,- 
000, according to the article. It will be 
one of the new organization’s responsi- 
bilities to bridge this gap as _ ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


European Industrial Centers 
Invite U.S. Branch Plants 


U.S. companies contemplating estab- 
lishment of branch plants abroad are 
invited to consider industrial centers in 
Belgium, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Ireland, Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. 

Specific areas in France interested in 
promoting industrialization are the mu- 
nicipality of Castelsarrasin in the de- 
partment of Tarn-et-Garonne and the 
department of Herault in southern 
France. ; 





The Office for Economic and Indus- 
trial Research of the canton of Valais, 
Switzerland, indicates advantages of in- 
dustrial investment in Valais. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
seeking new industry particularly for 
the eastern and northern parts of Ba- 
varia, mainly government districts in 
Lower Bavaria, Upper Palatinate, and 
Upper Franconia, and as an inducement, 
potential investors are offered some di- 
rect government financial assistance, 
under the industrial promotion program, 


for establishment of new iadustries in 
these areas. 

Officials of various provinces in the 
northern portion of Netherlands want 
to attract U.S. manufacturers to sites 
in underdeveloped areas of the country, 
particularly to Assen, Emmen, in the 
Drente province. 

Belgium reportedly offers good oppor- 
tunities for firms wishing to enter the 
European Common Market. Tralee, Ire- 
land, also offers industrial opportunities 
and tourist attractions. 

Potential U.S. investors interested in 
establishing businesses are offered ex- 
cellent factory sites in all of these areas, 
together with ample electric power, 
water, transportation, and other serv- 
ice facilities. 

Further details for each of the areas 
indicated, and/or brochures, are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Machinery Line 
Wanted in Australia 


A license for the manufacture in Aus- 
tralia of a US. line of refrigerating ma- 
chinery and air-conditioning equipment 
is sought by J. Wildridge & Sinclair 
(Brisbane), Pty., Ltd. 

Contemplating an expansion and di- 
versification of its activities, the firm 
particularly is interested in obtaining 
manufacturing rights for rotary booster 
compressors for refrigeration, centri- 
fugal refrigeration compressors, automa- 
tic control equipment, such as thermo- 
static expansion valves, solenoid valves, 
pressure regulating valves, contact 
plate-freezing equipment, and other 
items. 

Wildridge & Sinclair, an old estab- 
lished company, now manufactures re- 
frigerating machinery and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. A _ large _ staff 
reportedly is maintained, with resident 
agents covering Adelaide, Hobart, and 
Perth. Branch houses are located in 
Brisbane and Melbourne. 

Ian R. Waddell, managing director of 
the firm, plans to visit the . United 
States in the near future for discussions 
with firms expressing an interest in the 
licensing proposal. 

U.S. companies are invited to address 
correspondence to Ian R. Waddell, J. 
Wildridge & Sinclair (Brisbane), Pty., 
Lid., P. O. Box 16, Brisbane Airport, 
N.E..2, Australia. 





Cuba's rice crop in 1959-60 is expect- 
ed to be at least 10 percent larger than 
in 1958-59, assuming that the spring 
crop now being planted is as large as 
last season's, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Acreage of the 1959 fall crop was re- 
ported to have exceeded that a year 
earlier, and weather was generally fa- 
vorable. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Collaboration on Hotel 
Project Asked in Chile 


U.S. collaboration, in the form of fi- 
nancial and technical assistance, for a 
proposed resort development project to 
include establishment and operation of 
one or two first-class hotels in Vina del 
Mar, Chile, is sought by officials of that 
region. 

Several industrial and residential sites 
reportedly have been set aside for the 
project. The section selected, a beach 
area 1% miles long and approximately 
300 yards wide will be made into a park 
area on which it is planned to construct 
several apartment buildings, one or two 
first-class hotels, an opera house, mo- 
tion picture theaters, and some modern 
service stations. In addition to these 
hotels, the municipality council report- 
edly favors. construction of a_ small 
luxury: hotel of 60- to 70-room capacity. 
to be located opposite the municipal 
casino, said to be the only casino im 
Chile. 

The hotels would be built, furnished, 
and managed by U.S. specialists, The 
U.S. investor is offered reduced taxa- 
tion, accelerated amortization, and land 
purchase facilities. U.S. cooperation also 
is sought for preparation of a prospectus 
in accordance with similar hotel proj- 
ects in the United States. The proposed 
improvement and development program 
will be undertaken with central govern- 
ment financial support, according to the 
municipal chief of public relations. 

The ‘project reportedly would make 
Vina del Mar a year-round tourist re- 
sort, providing a continuous series of at- 
tractions, including concerts, opera, in- 
ternational :horse shows, sports events, 
industrial and commercial conventions, 
and international fairs. 


Vina del Mar has a population of 
about 100,000, increased in the summer 
by some 50,000 transients. Present hotel 
facilities reportedly are inadequate for 
the number of tourists visiting the area 
from northern and southern Chile. Also, 
the city of Mendoza, Argentina, is about 
45 minutes by air from Vina. 


Several photographic views of Vina 
del Mar are vailable on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Hotel 
owners or firms interested in the in- 
vestment opportunity are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to Mayor Gustavo Lorca 
Rojas, Vina del Mar, Chile. 


Canadian cotton consumption, based 
on the number of bales opened by mills, 
was 27,000 bales (500 pounds gross) in 
December, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This was 4 percent below the 28,000 
bales opened in both November 1959 
and December 1958. 
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Fund's Loaned for Development 





New Agency Formed Within World Bank 


Articles of agreement of the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
proposed new financing institution to be 
affiliated with the World Bank, are now 
ready for acceptance by prospective 
member Governments. 

By authorization of the Bank’s execu- 
tive directors, the text of the articles 
of agreement, together with a report by 
the executive directors drawing atten- 
tion to certain features of the articles, 
is being transmitted to the Bank’s 68 
member Governments. The next step 
will be for Governments desiring to join 
IDA to take whatever legislative or 
other action may be required to accept 
membership and to subscribe funds. The 
articles provide that IDA will enter into 
force when Governments whose sub- 
scriptions aggregate at least 65 percent 
of total initial subscriptions have ac- 
cepted membership. The articles will re- 
main open for signature by original 
members until December 31, 1960, and 
the earliest date on which IDA may 
come into being is September 15, 1960. 

A preamble to the articles states the 
conviction of the signatory Governments 
that mutual cooperation for construc- 
tive economic purposes, healthy develop- 
ment of the world economy, and bal- 
anced growth of international trade 
foster peace and world prosperity; that 
higher standards of living and economic 
and social progress in the less developed 
countries are desirable, not only in the 
interests of those countries but also for 
the international community as a whole; 
and that achievement of those objec- 
tives would be facilitated by an increase 
in international flow of capital, public 
and private, to assist in development of 
the resources of the less developed 
countries. 

The main features of IDA, as pro- 
posed, are as follows: 

Purposes.—The main purposes of IDA 
are “. .. to promote economic develop- 
ment and increase productivity and thus 
‘to raise standards of living in the less 
developed areas of the world included 
within the Association’s membership, in 
particular by providing finance to meet 
their important developmental require- 
ments on terms which are more flexible 
and bear less heavily on the balance of 
payments than those of conventional 
loans, thereby furthering the develop- 
mental objectives of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, hereinafter called ‘the Bank,’ and 
supplementing its activities.” 

Membership and Initial Subscriptions. 
—IDA’s membership is to be open to 
member countries of the Bank. Initial 
resources proposed for IDA are $1,000 
million, an amount which will be ob- 
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tained if all existing member countries 
of the Bank join IDA and thereby ac- 
cept the subscriptions assigned them. 
IDA subscriptions are to be roughly pro- 
portionate to subscriptions to the 
Bank’s capital. Thus the United States 
would be the largest shareholder, with 
a subscription of $320.29 million. The 
United Kingdom would be the next 
largest, with $131.14 million. Voting 
rights in IDA, as in the Bank, will be 
roughly proportionate to subscriptions. 

A unique feature of IDA is that mem- 
ber countries are divided into two 
groups for purposes of subscriptions of 
funds, as shown in the accompanying 
table. Subscriptions will be payable over 
a 5-year period, and the countries of 
both groups will subscribe 10 percent 
of their initial subscriptions in gold or 
freely convertible currencies. Different 
provisions are made for the two groups, 
however, for the remaining 90 percent 
of their initial subscriptions. The first 
group, the 17 more industrialized mem- 
ber countries of the Bank, will pay 
their 90 percent in five equal install- 
ments in gold or freely convertible cur- 
rencies, whereas the second group, the 
51 less developed countries, will pay 
their 90 percent in their national cur- 
rencies, which IDA will not be free to 
convert into other currencies or to use 
to finance exports from the country 
concerned without its consent. The ex- 
ecutive directors have expressed the 
hope that the more developed of the 
second group of countries will soon be 
in a position to lease from these re- 
Strictions at least some part of the 90 
percent of their subscriptions. 


Operations.—The articles are drafted 
in general terms, giving the Association 
wide latitude to shape its financing to 
meet needs as they arise. 

IDA is to finance development in the 
less developed member countries and 
the less developed dependent and as- 
sociated territories included within 
membership of member countries. IDA 
financing shall be for purposes which 
in its opinion “are of high develop- 
mental priority in the light of needs of 
the area or areas concerned and, except 
in special circumstances, ... for specific 
projects.” 

In their report transmitted to mem- 
ber countries with the articles of agree- 
ment, the executive directors point out 
that IDA is thereby authorized to fi- 
nance “any project .. . which will make 
an important contribution to the de- 
velopment of the area or areas con- 
cerned, whether or not the project is 
revenue-producing or directly produc- 
tive. Thus projects such as water supply, 
sanitation, pilot housing and the like, 


are eligible for financing, although it is 
expected a large part of the Associa- 
tion’s financing is likely to be for proj- 
ects of the type financed by the Bank.” 
The executive directors state that the 
words “specific projects” are understood, 
as they are in the Bank’s practice, to in- 
clude such proposals as railway pro- 
grams, agricultural credit programs, or 
groups of related projects forming part 
of a development program. IDA will not 
provide financing if it is available from 
private sources on reasonable terms or 
could be provided by loans of the type 
made by the Bank. 

IDA will impose no conditions that 
the proceeds of its financing shall be 
spent in the territories of any particular 
member or members; it will in general 
follow the practice of the Bank in en- 
couraging its borrowers to make use of 
international competition in the placing 
of orders for goods and services. IDA 
will also follow the Bank in disbursing 
its funds to recipients only to meet ex- 
penses in connection with a project as 
they are actually incurred. 

IDA’s financing out of initial sub- 
scriptions is to take the form of loans. 
Broad latitude is provided for the loans; 
the forms and terms shall be such as 
IDA “may deem appropriate.” This pro- 
cedure will permit the Association to 
provide finance in any of a number of 
ways, for example, by providing for 
lenient terms of repayment, such as 
loans repayable in foreign exchange 
with long maturities or long periods of 
grace, or both, or loans repayable wholly 
or partly in local currency, by lending 
free of interest or at a low rate of 
interest, or by some combination of the 
foregoing. 

IDA may provide financing to a mem- 
ber Government, to the Government of 
a territory included within IDA’s mem- 
bership, to a political subdivision, to a 
public or private entity in the territories 
of a member or members, or to a public 
international or regional organization. 
Unlike the Bank, which must obtain a 
governmental or comparable guarantee 
when lending to a borrower other than 
a member Government, it is left to 
IDA’s discretion whether to require 
such a guarantee. IDA is directed to 
cooperate with other public interna- 
tional bodies and member countries pro- 
viding financial and technical assistance 
to the less developed areas and specific- 
ally to enter into formal arrangements 
with the United Nations. 

IDA shall not interfere in the political 
affairs of member countries or be in- 
fluenced in its decisions by the political 
character of the member or members 
concerned. Only economic considerations 
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are to be relevant to IDA’s decisions. 
Resources and Use of Currencies.— 
IDA is to keep the adequacy of its re- 
sources under regular review. The first 
review is expected to take place in the 
first 5-year period, and subsequent re- 


views at intervals of approximately 5° 


years thereafter. General or individual 
increases in subscriptions may be au- 
thorized at any time. 

IDA may also enter into arrange- 
ments to receive from any member, in 
addition to its own subscription, sup- 
plementary resources in the currency 
of another member provided the mem- 
ber whose currency is involved does not 
object. For example, the United States 
has indicated it might offer to IDA 
some of its holdings of foreign cur- 
rencies arising through sales of surplus 
commodities under Public Law 480. The 
provision of such supplementary _ re- 
sources would not entitle the subscrib- 
ing member to any additional voting 
rights. 

Organization and Management.—The 
structure of IDA is adapted to adminis- 
tration by the Bank. Thus IDA is to 
have a board of governors, executive 
directors, and a president, all of whom 
will be holders of those positions in the 
Bank, serving ex officio in IDA. The 
governors may delegate to the execu- 
tive directors the same broad powers 
as have been so delegated in the affairs 
of the Bank. The Bank’s officers and 
staff are to be appointed, to the extent 
practicable, to serve as such in IDA, 
which accordingly will have no separate 
officers or staff, at least initially. Should 
a different course appear desirable at 

















Boston Businessmen Hear Report of 
Mission to Madras, Southern India 


Development plans for Southefn India 
and opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment were discussed at the terminal 
conference of the U.S. Trade Mission 
to Madras and Southern India, held in 
Boston on January 7, attended by over 
50 New England businessmen. 


Edwin C. Higbee, Manager of the 
Cleveland U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Office, spoke of the scope 
and objectives of the Mission. Other 
team members discussed various phases 
of Southern India’s economy and indi- 
cated the specific fields in which oppor- 
tunities for trade and investment were 
apparent. 


Machine tools are an elementary re- 
quirement, according to Howard N. 
Nutt of Hollywood, Florida, an author- 
ity on manufacturing, marketing and 
research engineering. He spoke of the 
need for skilled machinists, likening the 
Indian lack in this respect to the situa- 
tion in the United States in the early 
days of the present century; he said, 
however, there are many educated In- 
dian engineers who need only a demon- 





who would be concerned soley with 
IDA’s affairs. 

Other articles contain detail provisions 
for such matters as withdrawal or sus- 
pension of membership; status, immuni- 


















any time sufficient flexibility is afforded ties, and _ privileges; amendments; 
to permit the appointment of officers, interpretation and arbitration; and 
other than the president, and staff, signature and entry into force. 
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stration of know-how. U.S. machinery 
and machine tools are favored and India 
represents the greatest market we will 
ever see in our lifetime, he declared. 


Problems of plant modernization, 
which, in many cases, would result in 
displacement of many workers, was dis- 
cussed by Royden G. Derrick, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, an expert in structural 
steel, engineering, and plant develop- 
ment. He described labor costs and rel- 
ative efficiency of Indian labor and 
commented on the good quality of goods 
produced in Southern India plants. He 
mentioned that there was much hidden 
wealth in India but that lack of for- 
eign exchange had hindered imports, 
although permission is granted in many 
cases where the imports are considered 
by the Indian Government to be neces- 


sary to the Indian development pro- 
gram. 


John W. Buskie of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, an authority on metallurgical 
industries, product development and 
distribution, talked of India’s need to 
import steel and nonferrous alloys, 
mentioning that tinplate will be im- 
ported for a long time. He stated that 
Southern India was still a large sup- 
plier to the United States of manga- 
nese, chrome, and mica and suggested 
that opportunities existed for joint ven- 
tures in the development of ferromang- 
anese for export and for extraction and 
processing of other metals and minerals. 

Availability of rupee capital and in- 
vesitment incentives offered by the In- 
dian Government were discussed by 
Kenneth O. Birney of Chicago, Illinois, 
a banker experienced in helping small- 
scale industries. He remarked on India's 
good banking system which includes ap- 
Face ry 3,300 banks and their 

ranches, and stated that there were 
many attractive and highly rewarding 
investment opportunities of which our 
competitors were more keenly aware. 

Robert Hubbard of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, an expert on consumer goods 
merchandising, spoke of the natural 
handicrafts which fit beautifully in 
modern U.S, homes, mentioning ivory 
and horn carvings, black metalware 
overlaid with silver leaf, hand painted 
enamelware on teak, brass items, hand- 
loom fabrics, and objects made from 
many beautiful varieties of Indian wood. 
He also discussed the availability of 
seafood products, fish, coir mats, es- 
sential oils and other food products. He 
pointed out the need for the develop- 
ment of quality controls and desirability 
of providing American product designs. 

As many businessmen attended the 
three afternoon panel discussions as 
were present at the morning session. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
(Eximbank) 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 
(DLF) 








| Foreign Currencies 


Dollars | ___ (Cooley Loans) 





Dollars | Foreign Currencies 























Purpose Assist in financing, | Assist foreign econom- | Aid in developing economic resources and pro-| Encourage multi-| 
and facilitate, U.S. im- | ic development and ex- | ductive capabilities of less developed countries. | eral trade and ¢ 
ports and exports. pansion of markets for nomic developmer 

U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 
Resources $7 billion of which $1 Up to 25% of proceeds | Annual appropriations | Loan repayments and | 


billion capital stock | of sales of surplus 


($1.4 billion to date), | certain foreign curren- 


subscribed by Treas- 
ury; $6 billion bor- 
rowing authority. 


agricultural commodi- | 


ties. 


plus loan repayments. 


cies arising from sur- 


plus commodity sales 
and Mutual Security 
loans. 








sale of surplus qfi- | billiot 
cultural commodiés. | with | 
ized | 
$200 





Nature of Loans 


and foreign) for pur- 
chases of U.S. goods 
and services for de- 


1. Project loans i.e. to | 
foreign gov’ts and pri- | 
vate enterprises (U:S. | 


Loans to (1) private 
U.S.” companies only, 
including their subsidi- 
aries and affiliates 
abroad, and (2) U.S. or 


Loans to foreign governments and loans or 
investments in private enterprises (U.S. or 
foreign) for projects or programs contributing 
to economic development. 








Loans to govern 
of countries rece 
U.S. surptus ag 
tural commoditiefor 
development prossts. 















































local private companies 
velopment projects | for expanding markets 
abroad; and for U.S. agricultural 
2. Exporter credits. commodities abroad. 
Nature ‘Full or partial guar-| Not applicable. Full or partial repayment guaranties of loans | Not applicable. Guar 
of anties of loans by pri- by private lenders for purposes noted above, US. 
Guaranties vate lenders for pur- with reserve of not less than 50% of DLF’s inabi 
poses noted above. liability. eign 
or Ca 
and |] 
catio 
or Wi 
Relationship Cannot compete with | None Cannot compete with private capital, and must | None | None 
to Other Sources private capital, and take into account whether financing obtain- 
of Financing does not loan where able on reasonable terms from free world 
private capital avail- sources—including Eximbank or IBRD. « 
able on reasonable 
terms. 
Maturity Generally up to 7| Up to 10 years. Up to 30 years. Undetermined. Up to 40 years. Not 
of years on exporter anty 
Loans credits; up to 20 years years 
on project loans. if 
Currency U.S. Dollars. Foreign currency U.S. Dollars, and/or | Foreign currency Foreign currjacy | Not | 
of loaned. foreign currencies. loaned. loaned with op t0| 
Repayment pay in dollars. | 
Interest Current rate 5% %- Related to prevailing | 342% for basic govern- | 4% and up depending | 4% w%% 
Rate or Fee 6% local rate. mental projects; 5% % | on nature of project. liabil 
for profit earning type cove! 
projects. 
Where proceeds of | Generally in U.S. In country whose cur- | Primary emphasis on | In country whose cur- | Principally in ajmtry | Not. 
loans must be spent, rency is loaned. U.S. procurement. rency is loaned unless | whose curren¢c 
including guaranteed that country agrees | loaned. 


private loans. 











otherwise. 



































Decision Board of Directors, with advice of National | Board of Directors, subject to supervision and | Director of ICA path advice 
Making Advisory Council on International Monetary | direction of President, foreign policy guidance 
Body and Financial Problems (NAC). of Secretary of State, and advice of NAC. | 
} ON 
Legal Authority Eximbank Act of Sec. 104(e) of Public | Title II of Chapter II | Same, plus Section 104 | Section 402 of M§tual| Sect: 
1945, as amended. Law 480 (Cooley of Mutual Security (g) of Public Law 480, | Security Act $954, | Muti 
Amendment). Act of 1954, as and Section 505 of Mu- | as amended; -| of 1° 
amended. tual Security Act. tions 104 (d) gf (g) 
of Public Law 
a 
(1) ICA primarily extends grant assistance to foreign governments. Shown here are only its (2) The Executive Directors of the IBRD, pv to a rece 
foreign currency lending and private investment guaranty programs. In special cases ICA of Governors, have formulated Articles 0 nt for 
also extends dollar loans to foreign governments for defenSe support and special assistance ciation (IDA), which have been submitt Member Go 
Ly Ray 4 countries in FY 59) with repayment in dollars or local currency, and interest will be an affiliate of the IBRD and by financi 
a oO e 
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ACED IN OVERSEAS FINANCING OPERATIONS 











INTERNATIONAL BANK (2) 
(IBRD) 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINANCE CORP. (IFC) 


INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK (IADB) 








Investment 
Guaranties 


Currencies Of Member 
Countries—Principally Dollars 





Dollars 


Currencies Of Member 





Countries—Principally Dollars 





Encourage and facili- 
'tate U.S. private in- 
|vestment in under- 
developed countries, in 
equity loans and licens- 
| ing arrangements. 










| ductive facilities and resources 
in member countries. 





Aid the development of pro-| Further economic devel- 


opment by encouraging 
growth of productive pri- 
vate enterprise in mem- 
ber countries, especially 
in less developed areas. 








Contribute to accelerating process of economic 
development in member countries. 








. | with borrowing author- 
ized from Treasury of 


lus api- | billion of guaranties; 
=a 


$200 million. 


f | Authorization issue $1 | 


Capital subscriptions of mem- 
ber countries and issues of 
Bank’s securities (approx. $2 
billion outstanding). $1.9 bil- 
lion of capital is paid in, $16 
billion is callable to meet de- 
faults on Bank’s securities, of 
which U.S. share is $5.7 billion. 





Capital subscriptions of 
member countries of 
$93.7 million, and pro- 
ceeds of sale of invest- 
ments, 


Authorized resources of $1 billion of which 
$850 million is for “Ordinary Operations” and 
$150 million is for “Fund for Special Opera- 
tions” (includes, for ordinary operations only, 
$450 million of callable capital to meet defaults 
on Bank’s securities of which U.S. share is 
$200 million). 


¥ 





| Not applicable. 


Loans to member govern- 
ments, and to other public or 
private entities if guaranteed 
by a member government. 


Investments in produc- 
tive private enterprises 
only, but may not sub- 
scribe to their capital 
stock; guaranty of mem- 
ber government not re- 
quired. 





Making, or participating in, direct loans to 
member governments and private entities in 
those countries. 








‘ : | 
Guaranties of private | 
U.S. investors against 


Full or partial guaranties of 
loans by private lenders for 


Not applicable. 


May guarantee in whole or in part loans by 
private investors. 


inability to convert for- 
eign currency earnings 
or capital into dollars, 
and losses from confis- 


purposes noted above, if such 
loans are guaranteed by a 
member government. Guaranty 





cation, nationalization 


authority has not been exer- 
cised. 














or war. 
— 
None Cannot lend where private | Cannot invest where pri- | Cooperates with other sources of financing. 
"a capital available on reason- | vate capital available on |The Bank shall take into account the ability 
able terms. reasonable terms. of borrowers to obtain private loans on terms 
~ which in the Bank’s opinion are reasonable, 
taking into account all pertinent factors. 
| Not applicable (guar- | Generally 15-25 years. Generally about 10 years. | Not determined. 


years). 


anty limited to 20 





irriicy 
ope to} 
rs, } a 


| Not applicable. 


Currency loaned, mainly U.S. 
dollars. 


Currency invested— 
usually U.S. dollars. 


For “ordinary operations” in currency lent; for 
“special operations” in whole or part in cur- 
rency of country where project is located. 





covered. 


—_—_——4 


%% per annum of ICA 
liability for each risk 


6% currently—based on cost 
of money to Bank plus 1% 
commission and 4% for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


Currently about 7% plus 
contingent interest, stock 
options, or other benefits. 


Not determined. 





in ¢ try | Not applicable. 
oncy4 





Not limited to U.S. procure- 
ment. 


Not limited to U.S. pro- 
curement. - 


Not limited to U.S. procurement. 





ICA ith advice of NAC. 


m 


Board of Governors or, as del- 
egated, the Board of Directors; 
U.S. Director instructed by 
NAC. 





Board of Governors or, 
as delegated, the Board 
of Directors; U.S. Direc- 





tor instructed by NAC. 








Board of Governors or, as delegated, the Board 
of Directors; U.S. Director instructed by NAC, 





of Htual | Section 413(b) (4) of 


Articles of Agreement; and 





Articles of Agreement; 








Agreement Establishing The Inter-American 




















ct @#954,| Mutual Security Act | Bretton Woods Agreement and International Bank; and Inter-American Development Bank 
1; -| of 1954, as amended. Act. Finance Cooperation Act. 

d) @& (g) Act. 

Law @¥.- 

, pugent to a recent Resolution adopted by the Board romote the economic development of less developed member countries whose needs cannot 
Ss 0 ent for an International Development Asso- e adequately met by the IBRD. Its capitalization will probably be $1 billion, of which the 
itt Member Governments. The proposed institution U.S. subscription will be about $320 million. The IDA presumably will have considerable 
d y financing sound projects of high priority, 
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flexibility in-lending operations and will make loans with soft repayment terms. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Bids Invited Abroad 





Surgical Supplies, Paper, Variet 
Of Machinery, Equipment Wante 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Belgian Congo 

Surgical dressings, estimated cost 
$260,000, tender No. 70-722-59; bids 
opened March 9 at Direction des Ap- 
provisionnements, 1 Rue de la Regence, 
Brussels, Belgium, and at Salle du Con- 
seil des Adjudications du Gouvernement 
General, Batiment Administratif, Room 
2117, Leopoldville-Kalina, B. C. Speci- 
fications may be obtained for $1 plus 
postage from Comptable des Finances 
du Governement General, Batiment 
Administratif, Leopoldville-Kalina. 


Ceylon 

Cotton waste, white and colored, 50 
tons each, cleaned and well-teased No. 
1 quality, in pressed bales of 3 to 5 
hundredweight, banded with hoop iron; 
bids invited until March 15 by Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P.O. Box 500, Colombo. 

Locomotives, 2, Diesel, 5 foot, 6 inch 
gage; bids invited until April 20 by The 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Nationalized Services and Shipping, 
Colombo. 

Copies of the tender notices may be 
obtained from Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
oT od 


Greece 

Cables, 143,000 meters, various; gal- 
vanized steel strand, 45,000 meters; total 
estimated cost 43,000; bids invited until 
March 1 by Supply Committee, Greek 
Telecommunications Organization 
(OTE), 4 Sophocles Street, Athens.* 


India 


Operating equipment, pumping sets, 
portable generating sets, (Group I); 
skid-mounted diamond core _ drills 
(Group II); diamond bits and reaming 
shells (Group III); tender No. SE-133; 
required by Director, Geologist Survey; 
bids invited until March 15. 

Pumpsets, 200 gallons per minute, 
200 foot head, tender No. SE-139, bid 
deadline March 22; tractors with side 
boom, tender No. SE-140, March 31. 

Bids invited by India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. Specifications for Groups 





I, I, and III, may be obtained from the 
Mission for $3 a set. 

Wharf cranes, 2, 5-ton; Madras Port 
Trust tender No. D/40332/59 E.P.; bids 
invited until AprN 27 by Chief Engineer, 
C Warehouse, Madras, Port Trust-l, 
India. Tender documents may be ob- 
tained from Deputy Chief Accounts Offi- 
cer, Engineering, at the Madras address 
given for $4.20 a set. ‘ 


Supply of 150,000 pounds per hour 
boiler extension, Telangana Hydtother- 
mal Scheme specification No. APT. 
44/59; bids invited until May 9 by 
Superintending Engineer Technical/Elec- 
trical, 10-2-3, A. C. Guards, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India. Tender documents may 
be obtained from that office for $16 a 
set. 


Copy of the tender documents for the 
wharf cranes and a specimen copy of 
the specifications, drawings, etc., for 
the boiler extension may be seen by 
prospective bidders at the India Supply 
Mission. 


Iran 


Retorts for nitric acid, 3; laboratory 
equipment, 76 pieces; bids invited until 
February 21 by Administrator, Second- 
ary Military School, Simetri Avenue, 
Tehran. Specifications in French.* 


Iraq 


Copper sulfate; bids invited until Feb- 
ruary 13 by Central Foreign Purchasing 
Board, Iraq. Specifications may be ob- 
tained from Secretary of Committee, 
Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, for $1.40 
a set. Copy of tender notice.* 

Optical surgical instruments; bids in- 
vited until February 20 by Director 


(Continued on page 24) 


U.A.R. Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for.supply of acety- 
lene gas buoys and lanterns to the Ports 
and Lights Administration, Alexandria, 
Egypt, has been extended to February 
23. This trade opportunity was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 4, page 9, 





Jordan Cement Plant 
Extension Proposed 


A second extension to its factory, 
estimated to cost about $1 million, is 
contemplated by the Jordan Cement 
Factories Company, and a tender is 
expected to be issued soon. 


Plant output now is 200 tons a day. 
The first extension, for which machinery 
is being installed at the site in Fuheis, 
about 14 miles west of Amman, is for 
an additional 300 tons a day; the con- 
templated second extension is expected 
to increase daily output by another 
300 tons. The first extension is to begin 
operations within the next 6 months. 


Jordan Cement Factories Company 
has a fully subscribed capital of $4.2 
million and 50 percent of the shares are 
owned by the Government of Jordan. 
It is anticipated that in April the au- 
thorized capital will be increased to 
$5.6 million to meet expansion costs and 
that the increase will be fully sub- 
scribed. 


US. firms interested in bidding on the 
contemplated extension should write di- 
rectly to the Jordan Cement Factories 
Company, P.O. Box 610, Amman, Jordan. 


Bidding Opened for New 


Slaughterhouse in Tunis 


Construction of a slaughterhouse with 
capacity to process 18,000 tons of meat 
annually is planned by the Tunisian De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Firms interested in bidding on the 
project are invited to submit separate 
proposals—one for necessary mechani- 
cal and processing equipment, the other 
for complete refrigeration equipment. 
Proposals should be submitted by Feb- 
ruary 20 to M l'Ingenieur du Genie 
Rural charge de ]’Arrondissement Cen- 
tral Secretariat d’Etat a 1l’Agriculture 
76-bis, Boulevard Farhat Hached Tunis, 
Tunisia. 

Proposals, accompanied by references 
and catalogs, will be considered as appli- 
cations to bid. 








Ceylon Invites Inquiries 


On Pearl Fishery Yield 


Ceylon’s next pearl oyster fishery is 
scheduled to begin early in February. 
The pearl oysters will be fished from 
banks located off the northwestern 
coasts in the Gulf of Mannar. , 

Approximately 200,000 oysters are ex- 
pected to be landed daily; the entire 
fishery should total about 25 million. 
The last fishery, held in 1958, yielded 
only 45 million oysters. 

Interested firms should get in touch 
with the Director of Fisheries, Colombo, 
for further particulars. 
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Carpet Machinery 
Sought in Egypt 


Societe Arab de Tapis, a recently 
formed joint-stock company capitalized 
at $860,000, plans to build a plant at 
Damanhur in north Egypt for manufac- 
ture of carpets from Egyptian and 
Syrian wool and invites f.o.b. Alexandria 
offers from U.S. firms for supply and 
delivery of machinery and equipment. 
The plant is to have annual capacity 
of about 100,000 square meters, con- 
sisting of 10,000 square meters of plain 
carpets and 90,000 square meters of 
Jacquard carpets. 

Offers should comprise a full descrip- 
tion of the machinery, with pictures 
and catalogs, as well as output per 8 
hours. Prices for accessories should be 
quoted separately and payment condi- 
tions and delivery terms clearly indi- 
cated. 


A list and designation of the ma- 
chinery and equipment required for the 
plant is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


o 


Fiji Wants To Purchase 
Supply of Thermocouples 


The Government of Fiji requires 
thermocouples of sufficiently high power 
to operate electronic equipment in out- 
lying islands where no main electricity 
supply exists. The thermocouples would 
be used to operate transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment for inter-island com- 
munication. 

Firms which have made experiments 
in this field and are in a position, or 
expect to be in a position, to offer suit- 
able thermoelectric generators are 
asked to send details to M. M. Freeland, 
E.E. 2 Fiji 8263, Crown Agents, Mill- 
bank, London, S.W. 1, England. 








Southern Rhodesia Invites 
Bridge Construction Bids 


Tenders are invited by the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia for con- 
struction of a bridge over the Kenyani 
River about 12 miles northwest of 
Gwelo. The superstructure consists of 
two reinforced concrete slabs, each slab 
simply supported over a span of 25 feet 
clear length. Total length of the bridge 
is 54 feet. 

Tenders should reach the Secretary, 
Tender Board, Milton Building, Salis- 
bury, by 2:15 p.m., February 11. 

A single set of tender documents, in- 
cluding plans and specifications, is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C, 
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Agricultural Chemicals 
Wanted in Greece 


Bids are invited by the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Greece in Athens for 
supply of agricultural chemicals es- 
timated to cost a total of $10 mil- 
lion, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 


Included in the bid invitation are 
87,000 tons of nitrogenous and 35,- 
000 tons of phosphate fertilizers; 
80,000 tons of ammonium sulfate 
and 7,000 tons of potassium sulfate. 
Bid deadline is February 16. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from BFC’s Trade Devel- 
opment Division, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Brazil Coffee Group | 


-Asks Machinery Data 


A Brazilian cooperative established to 
promote the growing of better grades 
of coffee wishes to obtain catalogs and 
descriptive matter on electronic devices 
and equipment for removing off-color 
beans and extraneous matter from 
green coffee while grading. 

Cooperativo de Cafeicultores da Alta 
Araraquarense wants literature pertain- 
ing to such electronic devices, including 
cost of original equipment, installation, 
operation, and maintenance data. In- 
formation on the extent to which this 
equipment might be expected to up- 
grade the processed coffee especially 
would be appreciated. 

Material should be addressed to Dr. 
Labiano Mendonca, managing director 
of the cooperative, Rua Jorge Tibirica, 
2974, Sao Jose do Rio Preto, Est. de 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Hong Kong Firm Awarded 
Ceylon Lighter Contract 


The Port (Cargo) Corporation, Co- 
lombo, has awarded a contract for sup- 
ply of 60 steel lighters to the Pacific 
Islands Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. Hong 
Kong, at a cost of $39,650 each. 

Tender invitation, announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, November 2, 
1959, page 9, was for construction of 
80 lighters, but only 60 were awarded. 

The Hong Kong firm earlier had se- 
cured a contract for construction of 100 
lighters, most of which have been de- 
livered. 





Belgian output of tobacco products 
totaled 34.5 million pounds, practically 
the same as in the first 8 months of 
1958, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 


Belgian Congo Work 
Open to U.S. Firms 


Two projects in the Belgian Congo, 
estimated to cost a total of nearly $2.4 
million, are open to U.S. bidders. One 
calls for construction work at Kibembe 
military camp in Elisabethville, esti- 
mated cost, $1,098,680, public tender 
No. 57-081-59; the other, for building 
a bridge over the Lualaba River at 
Kindu, estimated cost $1.3 million, pub- 
lic tender No. 10-62-59. 


Bids for construction at Kibembe 
military camp will be opened February 
26, and on the Lualaba River Bridge on 
April 1, at Conseil des Adjudications du 
Gouvernement General, Batiment Ad- 
ministratif, Room 2117, Leopoldville/ 
Kalina, and L’Agence Coloniale des Ap- 
provisionnements, 1 rue de la Regence, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Specifications may be obtained from 
the Comptable des Finances du Gouv- 
ernement General, Leopoldville, for $17 
plus postage for the Kibembe military 
camp work at Elisabethville and for 
$30 plus postage for the Lualaba River 
bridge at Kindu. 





Cairo Firm Offers Services 
To U.S. Bidder on Equipment 


United Exporters & Importers Co., 
71 Nubar Pasha St., Cairo, desires to 
submit a bid on behalf of a U.S. firm 
for supply of heavy tractors, scrapers, 
dozers, and agricultural equipment for 
the Kom Oushim and Quota areas to 
the Egyptian American Rural Improve- 
ment Service (EARIS), Cairo. Bid dead- 
line is February 23, noon, Cairo time. 

Tender includes the following equip- 
ment: 44 tractors (crawler, 4-wheeled, 
and rubber tire types), 350 plow shanks, 
3 threshing machines, 2 corn shellers, 
2 hay bale presses, 6 five-ton trucks, 1 
grader, 12 land levelers, 4 portable fire 
fighting pumps, 8 platform trailers, 3 
platform balances, and 12,000 feet of 
wire rope. 

Copy of the specifications is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Iraq Invites New Water 
Supply Scheme Bidding 


Bids are invited until April 2 by the 
Director General of Water and Elec- 
tricity, Ministry of Municipalities, Bagh- 
dad, for construction of Penjuween new 
water supply scheme. 

Specifications are available from Em- 
bassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C., for $28 a set. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) mav 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 
well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address, 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 
France 

Very good-quality pure grape brandy 
distilled from wines produced in all 
growing centers in France’ except 
Charente and Charente-Maritime de- 
partments offered preferably direct to 
U.S. importers and/or importing dis- 
tributors, but will consider through 
agent, by L. Dorville (Etablissements) 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter), Rue 
de la Cote, Jarnac, Charente. Pricelist, 
bottle labels, and photograph of brandy 
bottles.* WTD 1/14/60. 





Condiments 


Germany 

Two different qualities of normal, 
strong, and extra strong table mustard 
offered direct or through agent by Ph. 
Leman K-G. (manufacturer and export- 
er), Eystrup (Weser), WTD 1/5/60. 


Amends Specifications 


Bidding for supply and installation of 
mechanical equipment in the refrigerat- 
ing plant under construction in Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, has been extended to 
March 3 and certain amendments to the 
terms and specifications have been made. 

Amendments are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. This trade lead was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 


page y A 
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Greece Extends Bid Date, 


Fiber Products 
Fiji 

Good to excellent South Pacific mats 
made of coconut fronds several hun- 
dred monthly; also tapa cloth of Fijian 
or Tongan origin and style, quality will 
vary according to origin of cloth, excel- 
lent quality can be supplied, sizes vary 
up to 150 sq. ft., 1,000 strips of various 
sizes can be supplied monthly, offered 
direct by William Kamikamica (ex- 
porter of tapa cloth, mats, island cu- 
rios, etc.), Marks Lane, Suva. WTD 
1/11/60. 
Foodstuffs 


Egypt 

Large quantities of tomatoes in 3 
sizes offered direct by Barakat Com- 
mercial Office (import-export merchant 
handling fresh vegetables and Egyptian 
manufactured leather articles), 35, Sik- 
ka el Gedida St., Alexandria. WTD 
1/12/60. 
Herbs 


Burma 

Large quantities of high-quaiity herbs 
for medicinal purposes offered direct or 
through agent by Shwe Hpon Shein Co., 
Ltd. (import-export merchant), 28, 27th 
St., Rangoon. WTD 1/13/60. 


Jewelry 
Italy 


Large quantities of cameo jewelry, 
hand-carved cameos set in sterling sil- 
ver or in 12 kt. gold, offered direct or 
through agent by Camexco & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Via 
Cellini 3, Trieste. WTD 1/12/60, 


Metal Products 


Japan 

Stainless steel products, including 
sheets, strips, wires, tubings, and hol- 
lowwares, 5,000 doz. of any kind of hol- 
lowwares and 20 to 30 tons each month- 
ly of other items, offered direct or 
through agent by Uehan & Co., Ltd. 
(Uehan Shoji K.K.) (export merchant 
and wholesaler of stainless steel prod- 
ucts), 3 Iwamoto-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. WTD 12/30/59. 
Novelties 
Belgium 

Handmade dolls in Belgian folklore 





Iran Postpones Bid Date 


The deadline for supply of 30 trans- 
formers has been extended to February 
15 by the Tehran Power Company. 

This trade lead was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 
page 9. 


Portugal Changes Bid Date 

Bids for erection of a bridge over the 
Tagus River in Lisbon, Portugal, will 
be accepted until 5:00 p.m., February 
27. The deadline was reported as Feb- 
ruary 28 in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 8, 1959, page 14. 


costumes offered direct or through 
agent by Karel Morren (manufacturer, 
exporter), 14 Sq. Marguerite, Brussels. 
Photographs.* WTD 1/11/60. 
Fiji 

Up to several hundred monthly each 
of hula skirts, South Pacific sandals, 
baskets, island novelties of Fiji and 
Tonga origin, offered direct by William 
Kamikamica (exporter of tapa cloth, 
mats, island curios, etc.); Marks Lane, 
Suva. WTD 1/11/60. 


Germany 

Novelties, including weighing kitchen 
spoon, bathroom thermometer, small 
size duplicator, patented tool scissors, 
car compass, plastic foam flowers, peck- 
et letter scale, and other items, offered 
direct by Novelties-Export Tr. Klein 
(exporter), P.O.B. 926, Karlsruhe, Ba- 
den. Descriptive leaflet and pricelist.* 
WTD 2/26/59. 


Italy 


Large quantities of Italian handieraft 
products and novelties, including dolls in 
Italian costume, Sorrento inlaid wood, 
leather goods, ceramic and metal bijou- 
terie, and other typical Italian handi- 
craft products offered direct or through 
agent by Italarts & Co. (mayufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Via Cellini. 3, 
Trieste. WFD 1/12/60. 


Rubber Products 


France 


Rubber buttplates made of ultra-sup- 
ple rubber, with unbreakable protection 
plaque, reportedly very effective shoeul- 
der piece guards against gun recoils; 
rubbers heels and soles, including trans- 
lucent soles, for sale to boot and shoe 
manufacturers; and rubber buffers and 
shock absorbers with fluorescent plate 
attachment for passenger automobiles, 
offered direct by Boris Paritzky (Etab- 
lissements) (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 47 Avenue de Treville, Mau- 
leon, Basses-Pyrenees. Illustrated and 
descriptive leaflets.* WTD 1/12/60, 


Rugs 
Germany 


Approximately 150 sq. m. monthly of 
specially treated and dyed sheepskin 
rugs in various sizes and colors offered 
through agent by Teppichweberei Gus- 
tav Krausslich G.m.b.H. (manufactur- 
er), Hauptstrasse 14, Bad Waldsee. 
Pricelist in German.* WTD 1/12/60. 
Spraying Systems 
Germany 

Spraying systems, spray guns, com- 
pressed air plants, especially for furni- 
ture industry, offered direct or through 
agent by Richard Zippel & Co. K.G., 
F arbspritzgeraetebau (manufacturer, 
exporter), Waldkappel, Krs. Eschwege 
(Hessen). Firm desires special instruc- 
tions on electrical equipment—voltage, 
current, cycles, ete. Illustrated and de- 
scriptive leaflets and pricelist in Ger- 
man.* WTD 1/8/60, 
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Textiles 
Hong Kong 


Cotton sheetings, drills, twills, ging- 
hams, canvas, and stripes offered direct 
or through agent by Interco (Textiles) 
(exporter and converter of cotton 
piece goods), 10 Rutton Blidg., Duddell 
St., Hong Kong. Samples and pricelist.* 
WTD 12/24/59. 


Tools, Machine 
England 


Rotary burs in various sizes and 
shapes offered direct or through agent 
by Flexible Drives (Gilmans), Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter of flexible shaft 
machines, rotary burs, permanent way 
equipment, tube and surface scaling ma- 
chines, etc.), 195 High St., Smethwick, 
Staffs. Catalog.* WTD 2/11/58. 


Germany 


Tungsten carbide tipped masonry 
drill bits for bricks, tiles,, marble, and 
concrete, 50,000 offered direct by Haw- 
era Hartmetall-Werkzeugfabrik Ravens- 
burg G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 12/a 
Friedhofstrasse, Ravensburg. Catalog.* 
WTD 1/14/60. 

Toys 
Japan 

Magic tops and gyroscopic tops, 
monthly maximum size order accept- 
able 400 gross, offered direct or 
through agent by Asano & Co., Ltd. 
(Asano Shoten, K.K.) (manufacturer of 
gold and silver dust; exporter of orna- 
mental folding screens, handpainted 
scrolls; metal leaves, foils, and dust; 
artists’ brushes; flower lamps), 4 Nishi- 
Ginza 8-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Cata- 
log.* WTD 12/16/58. 


Valves 
Austria 


Approximately U:S. $40,000 annually 
of tire valves for all types of motor ve- 
hicles, valve cores, valve caps, etc., of- 
fered direct by Ventrex, Ing. Rudolf 
Adam, Ventil-Metallwarenerzeugung 
(manufacturer, exporter), 1 Johann Se- 
bastian Bachgasse, Graz/Styria. Cata- 
log.* WTD 12/18/59. 

Wallpaper 
Japan 

Wallpaper, 24x36 in. and 36x72 in. 
monthly maximum size of order 25,000 
sheets, offered direct or through agent 
by Asano & Co., Ltd. (Asano Shoten, 
K.K.) (manufacturer and export mer- 
chant), 4 Nishi-Ginza 8-chome, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo. Samples.* WTD 12/16/58. 


Wearing Apparel 


Germany 

Sportswear for women and children, 
including dresses, shorts, skirts, ski 
pants, jackets, coats, and suits offered 
direct or through regional agents by Al- 
bert Wagner K.G. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 2 Karlstrasse, Balingen, Wuert- 
temberg. Illustrated and _ descriptive 
literature.* WTD 1/11/60. 
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Clothing, Accessories 
England 


Dresses for women, clothing for chil- 
dren, and foundation garments desired 
for direct purchase by Great Universal 
Stores, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Universal House, 251/6 Tottenham Ct. 
Rd., London, W. 1. WTD 8/22/58. 


Casual wear, sportswear, and knit- 
wear for men and youths of inexpen- 
sive- to medium-price range and quality 
in bulk quantities, desired for direct pur- 
chase but agency preferred by Ivor 
Barnett & Co., Ltd. (wholesaler, import- 
er), 352 City Rd., London, E.C. 1. WTD 
1/11/60. 

Cuff links, tie bars, and belts for men, 
of medium- to high-price range and 
quality, not of precious metals, in bulk 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
and agency by Arthur Speculand (im- 
porter, manufacturer’s agent), 45 For- 
estdale, Southgate, London, N. 14. WTD 
1/11/60. 


Electrical Equipment 


England 


Radio and cathode ray tubes, hair 
dryers, electric door chimes, electric 
razors, electric light fixtures, etc., in- 
expensive to medium quality, in bulk 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
by Harry B. Litherland (wholesaler, 
commission merchant), 11 Delphene 
Ave., Norbeck, Blackpool, Lancs. WTD 
1/5/60. 


Portugal 


Used alternator, power 8 to 12 MVA, 
speed 3,000 or 1,500 r.p.m., 50 cycles, and 
voltage, desired for direct purchase by 
Empresa Fabril de Marquinas Electri- 
cas, S.A.R.L. (manufacturer of electri- 
cal motors and other equipment), Lu- 
gar da Arroteia, Leca do Balio. WTD 
1/18/60. 


Gages 
New Zealand 


Full range of pressure gages, especial- 
ly 2-in. back mounting 0-60 p.s.i., alter- 
natively 0-100 p.s.i., in lots of 100, de- 
sired for direct purchase by Southern 
Cross Engineering Co., Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer), 121 Moor- 
house Ave., Christchurch. WTD 1/13/60. 


Household Goods 
England 


Glass, chinaware, and hardware, me- 
dium to good quality, in large quanti- 
ties, desired for direct purchase by 
Great Universal Stores, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Universal House, 
251/6 Tottenham Ct. Rd., London, W. 1. 
WTD 8/22/58. 


Industrial Machinery 





~ 


Ecuador 


Complete plant and installations for 
manufacture of phonograph recordings 
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desired for direct purchase by Eduardo 
Ledesma de Janon (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), P.O. Box 
398, Calle Rio de Janeiro 228, Quito. 
Catalogs and other literature desired. 
WTD 6/15/54. 


Jewelry 
England 


Costume jewelry, medium to good 
quality, in large quantities, desired for 
direct purchase by Great Universal 
Stores, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Universal House, 251/6 Tottenham Ct. 
Rd., London, W. 1. WTD 8/22/58, 


Office Equipment 


Saudi Arabia 


Typewriters, 200, 20-in. and 15-in., 
Arabic and English keyboard, for office 
use, desired for direct purchase by Abed 
el-Hak Boukhari (importing distribu- 
tor, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
315, Mecca. WTD 12/10/59. 


Oils 


Egypt 

All types of lubricating oils desired 
for direct purchase and agency by 
Egyptian Independent Oil So., S.A.E. 
(importing distributor), 15 Cherif Pasha 
St., Cairo. WTD 12/28/59. 


Printing Machinery 
Ceylon 


Printing machinery, including units 
for rotary press, linotype machines, 
proof presses, process cameras, etching 
machines, and a considerable quantity 
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& World Trade Directory reports % 
* on private foreign firms or indi- # 
@ viduals mentioned in the World & 
& Trade Leads and Investment Op- # 
= portunities departments of For- 
= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
& able to qualified U.S. firms—or 
= will be prepared on request— 
@ through the Commercial Intelli- & 
— gence Division, Bureau of Foreign % 
= Commerce, U.S. Department of 
& Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., @ 
& for $1 each. The reports also may # 
= be obtained through the Depart- # 
ment’s Field Offices. e 
Requests for these reports # 
should include the names and ad- % 
dresses of the firms or individ- % 
uals. : 
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= The information given Bs 
#; World Trade Directory report % 
usually includes lines of goods 


* handled, operation methods, size % 
# of business, capital, sales volume, #% 
trade and financial reputation, and 
other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 
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of smaller equipment required for a 
processing ‘department, desired for di- 
rect purchase and agency from US, 
manufacturers preferably, or alterna- 
tively exporters specialized in printing 
machinery, by Mackwoods, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, commission. mer- 
chant), Import Department, P, O. Box 
91, McCallum Rd. Colombo. WTD 
3/19/59. 


Scientific Equipment 


Germany 


Medicotechnical electrical precision 
apparatus and equipment desired for 
direct purchase, as well as representing 
U.S. firm manufacturing medicotechni- 
cal apparatus and equipment, by Heinz 
Wertebach (handicraft establishment 
for fine precision apparatus in electrical, 
medical, and optical fields), 2 Rasten- 
weg, Bonn. WTD 1/19/60. 


Textiles 
England 


Cotton, printed and plain piece goods, 
price range 25 to 40 cents per yd.; and 
synthetic, printed and plain, at standard 
U.S. prices, 5,000 yds. per design, bet- 
ween 25,000 and 100,000 yds. per year, 
for ladies’ wear, including dresses, 
blouses, skirts, ete., desired for direct 
purchase or agency by Frederick Eisner, 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 74a Regent St., London, 
W. 1. WTD 12/1/59. 

Drapery, bedding, and household tex- 
tiles of all types, medium grade cater- 
ing for popular taste, in very large 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
by Texplant Corp., Ltd. (wholesale 
merchant acting as buying company for 
retail mail order business), 139 Clapham 
Rd., London, S.W. 9. WTD 12/11/59. 

Surplus stocks of textiles and fabrics, 
in bulk quantities, all qualities, desired 
for direct purchase by S. D. Viner (im- 
porting distributor), 273 Golders Green 
Rd., London, N.W. 11. WTD 1/11/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Bearings 
England 


Agency sought for roller bearings, 
best quality, approximately $300,000 
worth, by Douglas Gordon (British 
Overseas Trade Representative), (com- 
mission merchant), Suncroft, Forest 
Moor, Knaresborough, Yorkshire. WTD 
12/31/59. 





Chemicals 
Belgium 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers of all kinds of industrial chemi- 
cals, especially for papermaking indus- 
try, by L. F. Will & Co. (Belgique), 
(importer, agent), 412 Avenue Louise, 
Brussels. WTD 5/29/58. 
Clothing 
England 

Agency sought for shirts, lingerie, and 
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Ecuadoran Construction 


Work Open for Bids 


Two important construction proj- 
ects in Ecuador are open to U.S. 
bidders, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has announced. 

One project calls for, construction 
of a new Central Bank building in 
Quito; bid deadline April 29. The 
other project calls for construction 
of two sectors of the Flavio Alfaro- 
Santo Domingo section of the 
Gahia-Santo Domingo highway; bid 
closing date March 10. 

Firms interested in bidding on 
these projects should get in touch 
with Gerancia General del Banco 
Central, Quito, regarding the pro- 
posed Central Bank building and 
Direccion General de Obras Publi- 
cas, Quito, concerning the highway 
work. 

Additional information on these 
projects will be available soon from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, 
U.S.. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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synthetic knitwear, medium quality and 
price range, by A. Thompson (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 116 Endsleigh Ct., 
Upper Woburn Pl., London, W.C. 1. 
WTD 12/28/59. 

Agency sought for all types of lin- 
gerie, dresses, suits, housecoats, etc., for 
women and children, in all qualities and 
price ranges, in bulk quantities, by 
S. D. Viner (commission agent), 273 
Golders Green Rd., London, N.W. 11. 
WTD 1/11/60. 


Coffee 
Trinidad 


Agency sought on exclusive basis for 
a leading national brand of U.S. coffee 
by Tafel & Co., Ltd. (importer, com- 
mission merchant, sales agent), 30 Rich- 


mond St., Port of Spain, Trinidad. WTD 
6/12/59. 


Drugstore Items 
Belgium 

Agency sought for depilatories and all 
kinds of drugstore and pharmacy, 
articles, by Etablissements J. Heuls (im- 
porter, agent), 4 rue Belliard, Brussels, 
WTD 12/18/59. 

Agency sought for all kinds of crude 
drugs and herbs by Reincke & Fichtner 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 


agent), 67 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg 
1. WTD 12/9/59. 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Trinidad 

Agency sought for electric lighting 
fixtures by Hardware & Electric Sup- 
plies, Ltd. (importing distributor, man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 4 Frederick St., Port 
of Spain. WTD 12/29/59. 


7. 
Foodstuffs 
Germany ; 
Agency sought for frozen turkeys and 
chickens, as well as frozen turkey and 
chicken backs and necks by Paul Weyke 
(manufacturer’s agent), 5 Burchard- 
strasse, Hamburg 1, WTD 1/6/60. 


Gift Ware 
France 

Agency sought for France, or section 
thereof, for very good quality gift ware 
and advertising novelties and specialties, 
including calendars and printed matter, 
preferably new-type articles of high 
quality, by Rene Massonnat (manufac- 
turer’s and selling agent handling gift 
ware, advertising novelties, and special- 


ties), 14 Rue de Cursol, Bordeaux, Gi- 
ronde, WTD 1/12/60. 


Hardware 
Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for engineering prod- 
ucts and hardware, including tools, espe- 
cially hacksaw blades, by John Short 
(manufacturer’s representative), P.O. 
Box 3709, Salisbury. WTD 1/13/60. 


Household Appliances 
Trinidad 


Agency sought for hot water heaters 
and washing machines by Hardware & 
Electric Supplies, Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 4 Fred- 
erick St., Port of Spain. WTD 12/29/59. 


Industrial Machinery 
Egypt 


Agency sought for textile machinery 
in general by A. Wakid (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), P. O. Box 
497, Cairo. WTD 1/11/60. 


Agency sought for knitting machines 
by SICOMTE, s.r.l. (importing distribu- 
tor), 9 Via Vespri Siciliani, Milan, WT'D 
1/11/60, 


Jewelry 
England 


Agency sought for fancy jewelry of 
all types, low, medium, and good quality, 
in bulk quantities, by S. D. Viner (com- 
mission agent), 273 Golders Green Rd., 
London, NW. 11. WTD 1/11/60. 


Printing Machinery 
Italy 


Agency sought for printing presses, 
offset, rotogravure, and photoprinting 
machines by La Bodonia, s.p.a. (import- 
ing distributor), 23 Via Generale Fara, 
Milan. WTD._ 1/13/60. 


Pumps 
Trinidad 

Agency sought for pumps by Hard- 
ware & Electric Supplies, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 


4 Frederick St., Port of Spain. WTD 
12/29/59. F 
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Radios, Equipment 
Lebanon 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers of transistor portable radio re- 
ceiving sets and radio spare parts, by 
Baghdassar A. Balian (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), P.O. B. 
93, Tripoli. WTD 12/21/59. 


Rubber, Raw 
Lebanon 


Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turer of raw rubber for adhesives in- 
dustries, by Baghdassar A. Balian 
(manufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), P.O. B. 93, Triopli. WTD 
12/21/59. 


Textiles 


Burma 

Agency sought for first-quality nylon 
yarns by Mohanlal Pipalwa (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 198-33rd St., 
Rangoon, WTD 12/28/59. 


England 

Agency sought for poplins, oxfords, 
rayons, and all piece goods suitable for 
making up into shirts, in all qualities 
and price ranges, large quantities, by 
K Shirt Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 18 
St. James’ St., Walthamstow, London, 
E. 17. WTD 12/31/59. 


Agency sought for nylon and cambric 
fabrics, knitted, woven, printed, flocked, 
net, embossed, and any other fancy 
weave, in all qualities and in bulk 
quantities, by Walter Kohn (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 32 Whitchurch Gardens, 
Edgware, Middx. WTD 1/11/60. 

Agency sought for cotton fabrics for 
clothing trade, medium quality and 
price range, bulk quantities, by A. 
Thompson (manufacturer’s agent), 116 
Endsleigh Ct., Upper Woburn Pl,, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. WTD 12/28/59. 


New Zealand 
Agency sought for dress goods and 
furnishings, in cottons, rayons, and all 


synthetics, by D. P. Peacocke, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing dis- 
tributor), Wright’s Bldg., Fort St., 
Auckland. WTD 1/13/60. 

Tools 

Trinidad 


Agency sought for garden tools by 
Hardware & Electric Supplies, Ltd. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 4 Frederick St., Port of Spain. 
WTD 12/29/59. 





investment in 
AUSTRALIA 
73. cents 


From U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of D ents, U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Australia 

Donald Hoare, representing British 
General Electric, 107 Clarence St., Syd- 
ney, is interested in investigating all 
aspects of fractional horsepower electric 
motors and motor-driven domestic ap- 
pliances with respect to possible pur- 
chases of automatic production machine 


tools used for manufacture of electric 
motors and motor-driven appliances, and 
seeks technical information on electric 
motor design, application, and manu- 
facturing techniques. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 21 via San Francisco for 
4-week visit. -U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Consulate General, 153 Kearney 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, February 21-24; St. 
Louis, -February 24-26; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 29-March 4; Ft. Wayne, March 
4; Dayton, March 7-9; Buffalo, March 
10-11; and New York, March 14-21. 


Walter Sampson, representing Thomas 
W. Ward (Australia), Pty., Ltd. 27 
Unwin’s Bridge Rd., St. Peters, Sydney, 
is interested in acting as agent for U.S. 
company in seamless steel tubing in 
Australia, taking large amounts if 
available; acting as agent for companies 
leasing highly specialized plant and 
equipment; and contacting large com- 
panies dealing in surplus or second- 
hand heavy mechanical equipment, such 
as used on large construction jobs, and 
to act as agent or direct buyer of such 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 21 via San Francisco for 1-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, and 
New York. 


England 


R. E. Gourgey, commercial manager, 
and R. J. Yates, engineering director, 
representing G. & E. Bradley, Ltd. (sup- 
plier of electrical components and 
equipment), Electral House, Neasen 
Lane, London, N.W. 10, are interested 
in developing a market in the United 
States for electronic laboratory and 
measuring instruments and microwave 
components produced by their firm. 
They seek assistance in contacting U.S. 
manufacturers of products in electronics 
field which G. & E. Bradley could man- 
ufacture under license in the United 
Kingdom. Were scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 1 via New York for 20-day visit. 

S. address: c/o Lucas Electrical 
Services Inc., 501 W. 42d St., New York 
36, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Washington, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 


Bernard Nathan, representing Nathan 


& Co., 17 Norton St., Liverpool, is inter- 
ested in purchasing large quantities of 


distress merchandise, all types. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 16 via New 
York for 2-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o British Consulate General, 99 Park 
Ave., New York 6, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and other cities as may 
be necessary. 


Israel 


Maurits J. Gerzon, general manager 
(commercial), representing Electro- 
chemical Industries (Frutarom), Ltd., 
P. O. Box 14, Haifa, is interested in 
contracting distributors of high-grade 
perfumes on behalf of subsidiary firm, 
Palestine-Frutarom, Ltd., growers of 
aromatic plants, distillers, and producers 
of aromatic flower extracts and high- 
grade perfumery; as well as conducting 
business in exporting for parent firm, 
Electrochemicals. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive last week of January via New York 
for 7- or 8-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Israel Consulate General, 11 E. 70th St., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Lebanon 


Assad George Najjar, representing 
Assad Najjar & Bros., P.O. Box 557, 
Tripoli, is interested in oil paints and 
poultry farm equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive February 15 via Los Angeles for 
1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Dr. Sa- 
meer Salem, Suite 114 Wynewood, Pro- 
fessional Bldg., Dallas 24, Texas. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, Dallas, New York, 
and other trade centers. 


Philippines 


Vicente Chuan, president, represent- 
ing Embroidery Industries (Philippines), 
Inc., 434 San Fernando, Manila, is in- 
terested in contracting for embroidery 
and cutwork.on undergarments for U.S. 
firms on a commercial scale. Presently 
in United States for 2-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o American Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., 30 Church St. New York 7, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Sweden 


Torsten Nordenfelt, representing 
Kockums Jernverks Aktiebolag, Kallinge 
and Kockums Emaljerverk, Ronneby, is 
interested in contacting managers of 
U.S. companies for manufacture in Swe- 
den of enameled hollowware, cast iron 
ware, and stainless steel utensils, and 
in finding representatives for the US. 
market for export of such products. 
Seeks technical information on manu- 
facturing grey iron products and mate- 
rial handling equipment, such as pallets 
and fork trucks. Was schedeuled to ar- 
rive early part of February via New 
York for 2-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Kockum Shipyard U.S. Agency, 250 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Worcester, Cleveland, Chica- 
go, San Francisco, Hollywood, Los An- 
geles, and other cities. 
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NEW TRADE 
LISTS AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review basic trade 
and industry data collected in 


making the compilations. 


Air-Conditioning and _ Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey. January 1960. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Morocco. January 1960. 
Fiber Producers and Exporters—Mo- 

zambique. January 1960. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Finland. Jan- 
uary 1960. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austria. Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Uru- 
guay. January 1960. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica. January 1960. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. January 1960. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Im- 
porters and Dealers—Chile. January 
1960. 





Surgical Supplies .. . 

(Continued from page 18) 
General, Iraqi Republican Railways, 
Baghdad.* 

Propellant CD (for 0.303—in small 
arms ammunition), Prod/37; miscella- 


neous supplies, Misc/51; bids invited 
until March 3 by Director, Contracts 
and Purchase, Ministry of Defense, 
Baghdad.* 


Pakistan 


Frequency meters, 2, with frequency 
range up to 150 kilocycles, oscillators, 2, 
low frequency, bids invited until Febru- 
ary 13; automatic circuit breakers, 375; 
February 15. 

Telephone cords, 2,600; lamps, 4,200; 
protectors against lightning, 8,000; fuse 
strips, 500; arrestors, 500; line relays, 
50; eleck calculagraphs, 20; telephone 
meters, 200; tender No. Pur. 7- 
12/59/291, bids invited until February 
17; dry disc metal rectifiers, 81, tender 
No. Pur. 7-17/59/292; February 20. 

Bids invited by Purchase Coordinating 
Officer, Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs, 
Karachi.* 


United Arab Republic 


Printing paper; bids invited until Feb- 
ruary 13 by Director General, Survey 
Department, GISA (Orman), Egypt.* 

Scientific instruments, including vis- 
cometers, ductilometers, and various 
testing and analysis apparatus; bids in- 
vited until February 15 by Directorate, 
Land Transport Department, Abbassia, 
Cairo, Egypt. Bids must be submitted 
through agent in U.A.R.* 

Supply and erection of the 63-kilo- 
volt Hawamdia Substation; bids invited 
until March 30 by Director General, 
Cairo Electricity and Gas Administra- 
tion, 53 26 July Street, Cairo, Egypt. 
Bids must be submitted through agent 
in U.A.R.* 

Union of South Africa 

Bulk cement semitrailer, 1, tender 
No. F 4216, bid deadline February 9; 
coal tar fuel semitrailer 1, tender No. 
F 4218, February 9; brake linings, 2,000, 


tender No. F 4226, February 16; con- 
veyor belting, 1,861 linear feet, tender 
No. E 4140, February 19; high pressure 
steam jointing, 35, 260 pounds, tender 
No. E 4148, February 26. 


Coir rope, 210,760 pounds, tender No. 
E 8112, bid deadline February 12; sisal 
rope, 285,000 pounds, tender No. E 8113, 
February 12; automatic steam genera- 
tors, 2, tender No. F 8114, February 19; 
supply and erection of goods conveyor; 
platform trucks, 150, 4-wheeled, 2,000- 
pound capacity, tender No. F 8136, Feb- 
ruary 19; supply, delivery, and installa- 
tion of air-conditioning equipment, 
tender No. F 8114, February 12; coach- 
screwing machines, 20, tender No. F 
8145, February 19. 

Design, supply, and erection of ore 
stocking and ship loading plant, tender 
No. F 7999, bid deadline March 3; 
supply and delivery of motor vehicle 
batteries, approximate quantity 10,000, 
tender No. F 8037, June 10; supply, 
delivery, and erection of one sand han- 
dling plant for steel foundry, tender No. 
F 8021, July 8; supply and delivery of 
equipment complete for one steel foun- 
dry melt house, tender No. F 7897, July 
8. 

Bids invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, South African Railways and 


Harbours (SARAH), P.O. Box 17784, 
Johannesburg.* ' 
Hydraulic press, tender No. F-.T. 


37645, bid deadline February 16; hydrom- 
eters, tender No. F.T. 5311, February 
24; engraving-milling machine, tender 
No. F.T. 32585, February 24; laboratory 
glassware and equipment, tender No. 
F.T. 5312, February 29; barrel bolts, 
pad bolts, etc., tender No. F.T. 25502, 
April 30. 

Bids invited by The Secretary, Union 
Tender and Supply Board, P.O. Box 
371, Pretoria.* 





and ma rheting abroad 


&a rlier ha ndbooks cover 


Investment im ..e « 





She newest in BICS series of 


country handbooks on investing 


Australia, 65 cents; Central America, $1.50; Colombia, 65 cents; Cuba, $1.25; Ecuador, $1; 
Indonesia, $1.25; Japan, $1; Mexico, $1.25; Nigeria, $1; 
Peru, $1.25; Philippines, $1; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, $1.75; Turkey, $1.25; 
Union of South Africa, 75 cents; 


Venezuela, $1.25. 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Remittance should be made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


> >> INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN 


Pakistan, $1; 


I 


Paraguay, 65 cents; 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Lisbon Exhibit Offers 


Promotion Prospects 


The first International Fair of Lisbon, 
June 9-23, presents an opportunity for 
American firms to exhibit in a market 
where sales prospects soon may be ex- 
pected to improve. The U.S. Embassy 
believes that if American firms are 
prepared to make an effort comparable 
to their European competitors for a 
share of the Portuguese market, the 
fair presents an excellent opportunity 


to initiate advertising and sales promo- 
tion campaigns. 


Sponsored annually since 1950 by the 
Portuguese Industrial Association as a 
national event, the fair will be open 
for the first time to exhibitors from 
other countries. The management has 
issued general regulations and instruc- 
tions for exhibitors, including cost of 





Italian Fair Attracts 
1.75 Million Visitors 


Attendance at the International Lev- 
ant Fair in Bari, Italy, September 6-21, 
was 1,750,000, and about 25,000 com- 
mercial contacts were made, according 
to Fair authorities. Approximately 
200,000 items were shown in 183,000 
square meters of space. 


The 1960 Levant Fair will be held 
September 4-19. Fair catalogs are avail- 
able from the Depariment of Commerce 
Field Offices in Boston, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles, New York, and San 
Francisco, or from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Depariment of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Naples. 


Capital Goods To Be Shown 
At Swiss Import Exhibition 


The Fourth Swiss Import Fair will 
be held in Zurich May 20-29. An annual 
event with capital goods and consumer 
goods displayed in alternate years, the 
1950 fair will be devoted to production, 
capital equipment, and technical prod- 
ucts. Exhibitors must be importers and 
retailer-importers domiciled in Switzer- 
land, and goods exhibited must be of 
foreign origin. 

January 15 was to have been the 
deadline for space applications, but it 
is understood that later applications will 
be considered if space is vailable. Illus- 
trated brochures describing the Fair are 





available on loan from the Trade De- 


velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Zurich. 
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space, categories of products, applica- 
tion blanks. Copies are available from 
the Trade Development Division, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C.-Details may also be obtained 
from the Casa de Portugal, 447 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.—U.S. Embassy, 
Lisbon. 





Antique Dealers 


Plan London Show 


The Antique Dealers’ Fair and Ex- 
hibition will be opened in*the Great 


. Hall of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 


London, on June 8, and will remain 
open until June 23. Loans from collec- 
tions of the Royal Family will be dis- 
played. All categories of antique 
furnishings and jewelry will be dis- 
played and for sale. 

Each article must have been made 
before 1830 and be an authentic period 
piece. Experts will examine each ar- 
ticle before it is exhibited. Additional 
information may be obtained from 
Hoarace Sanders, A.D.F. Press Office, 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1, 
London.—vU.S. Embassy, London. 





First German Wood Fair’ 
At Freiburg Successful 


With the participation of more than 
350 firms and an attendance of about 
120,000 visitors, the first West German 
Wood Fair in Freiburg, September 12- 
20, was considered a success. Three hun- 
dred and five: West German firms dis- 
played merchandise in the trade show, 
which included tractors, power saws, 
wood-working machinery, and _ tools. 
Fifty other companies participated in a 
specialized show devoted to exhibits of 
wood and wood products. 


The fair was not organized as an 
international event, but firms who asked 
to participate were accommodated. A 
hunting and fishing show which featured 
sports equipment and clothing was held 
during the fair. The next Wood Fair, 
which will be international, is planned 
for September 1961. 


A copy of the official catalog for the 
1959 fair is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depariment of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U‘S. 
Consulate General, Stuttgart. 





Europlastica, International Plastics 
Exhibition, Ghent, Belgium, has been 
postponed until 1961 in order to avoid 
plastics fair competition within the Com- 
mon Market. The 1960 Common Market 
Plastics Fair will be Macropiastic in 
Utrecht, Netherlands, October 19-26.— 
U.S. Consulate General, Antwerp. 


German Plastics Fair 
Reports Good Results 


Exhibitors at the International Trade 
Fair, Plastics 1959, in Duesseldorf, Oc- 
tober 17-25, described the commercial 
results as very good. This third postwar 
exhibition of the West German plastics 
industry attracted 98,000 visitors. 

The plastics producing and processing 
industries, represented by 451 firms in- 
cluding 130 from foreign countries, oc- 
cupied 70 percent of the 62,000 square 
meters of exhibit space. Plastics ma- 
chinery, tools, and accessories were dis- 
played in the remaining space by 197 
exhibitors, including 59 foreign firms. 
Several congresses were held in con- 
nection with the fair. 

Producers of plastics raw materials 
reported that demands centered on re- 
cently developed plastics, including poly- 
propylene and polycarbonate, and on 
recent modifications in other plastics 
which offered new and interesting appli- 
cations to the processors. Buyers seemed 
to show most interest in plastics for the 
construction industry. 

The most successful exhibitors were 
said to be the firms producing plastics 
machinery such as extruders, sheet 
blowing plants, molding presses, and 
heavy machinery. 

The next Plastics Fair probably will 
be held in 1962 or 1963. The 1959 fair 
catalog is available on loan from the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
in Minneapolis and Philadelphia, or 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Duesseldorf. 
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Copenhagen Schedules 
World Auto Show 


The 17th International Automo- 
bile Show in Copenhagen will be 
heid February 20-March 6, in the 
Forum Hall which has 97,000 square 
fect of floor space. Last year the 
show attracted 200,000 visitors. 

Any domestic or foreign manu- 
faciurer or main distributor may 
e::hibit. In order to avoid duplica- 
tien, an item may be shown by 
e..ber the manufacturer or his local 
representative, but not by both. 

Further information regarding 
tt’. show may be obtained from 
Sammensutningen af Automobil- 
a.i.nier og Importorer, 22 
Amaliegade, Copenhagen K, Den- 
mark.—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary 


information on 
each construction project followed 
by an asterisk may be obtained 
from Transportation and Utilities 
staff, Office of Economic Affairs, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Washington 25, D.C. 

Algeria. Plans for the proposed Gov- 

ernment steel plant to be built at Bone 

are progressing and further announce- 
ments will be made soon. 





Argentina. The Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group plans a $21.8-million expansion of 
their refinery at Dock Sud, Buenos 
Aires, to include an 800-ton-a-day cata- 
lytic reforming unit, storage capacity of 
945,000 barrels, and increase the capac- 
ity of the vacuum distillation unit from 
600 to 1,000 tons a day. 

The Government submitted proposed 
legislation to provide for building 23,000 
kilometers of new highways and rebuild 
7,000 kilometers at an estimated cost of 
53 billion pesos ($650 million). 





Australia. Shell Chemicals (Australia) 
will erect an ethylene unit at the re- 
finery in Clyde, New South Wales, and 
pipe the product to the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries’ plant at Botany, New 
South Wales, which is to be further in- 
creased. Capital outlay by the two com- 
panies is expected to total over £A10 
million ($22 million). 





Belgian Congo. Abelinga—a merger of 
seven Belgian study groups and three 
foreign consultants—has been comis- 
sioned to draw up construction contract 
specifications by November 30 for the 
hydroelectric project in the Lower Con- 
go. 





Canada. Excavation work on the $140 
million, 328,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
project at Grand Rapids on the Saskat- 
chewan River is planned to start in 
1960. 





Ceylon. The Sinhalese Merchants 
Chamber plans to erect a 5-story shop 
and office building in Colombo. 





Chile. The Cerro de Pasco Corp. plans 
to invest $70-90 million in the Rio 
Blanco copper property near Santiago. 





Colombia. The Empresa de Energia 
Electrica de Bogota, plans a $30.4 mil- 
lion, 117,000 kilowatts of hydro- and 
thermo-electric generating capacity with 
transmission facilities as a part of a pro- 
gram to add about 400,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity by 1970.* 
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Costa Rica. The Minister of Public 
Works has contracted with the Com- 
pania Consultecnica, Ltd. for a 10-month 
study of the canalization of the lagoons 
from Moin to the mouth of the Paris- 
mina River and an economic-financial 
study of the area.* 





France. Announcement of the begin- 
ning of work on the long-discussed tun- 
nel under the English Channel may be 
made during President de Gaulle’s visit 
to the British capital in April. 





Germany. The West Berlin water- 
works plans to invest 60 million Ger- 
man marks ($14 million) over the next 
10 years; 13.8 million marks will be 
spent in 1960. 





Guatemala. The Government plans to 
build a  2,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
power project (Los Esclavos project) 
near Barbarena. 





Hong Kong. The -Kowloon-Canton 
Railway terminal is to be moved to a 
site on the northeastern part of the 
nearby Hunghom reclamation at a cost 
of HK$43 million ($7.5 million). 





Iceland. The Management Board of 
the Sog Power Projects announced that 
the Upper Sog Hydroelectric Develop- 
ment project will expand its installed 
generating capacity from 27,000 to 96,- 
000 kilowatts bg. 1965. 





India. The Government plans to build 
its fourth steel mill at Bokaro in Bihar. 

The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of 
India Private Ltd.—affiliate of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, U.S. 
—will construct a rubber products man- 
ufacturing plant in the New Delhi area. 





Indonesia. The Djakarta press reports 
that the Department of Basic Industry 
and Mining has allocated 67 million 
rupiahs ($1.4 million) for mineral sur- 
veys throughout the archipelago and 
126 million rupiahs for industrial de- 
velopment projects, including surveys 
and negotiations with other countries 
regarding establishment of plants for 
production of rayon, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, fertilizers, cement, chemicals, 
foodstuffs, and tires. 





Israel. Naphta Co., Ltd., will lay a 
6-inch gas pipeline from the Rosh Zohar 
field to the Dead Sea Works Ltd. at an 


estimated cost of I£700,000 ($390,000). 

The Sheraton Hotels (U.S.) has re- 
cently leased the 200-room hotel under 
construction in Tel Aviv. An additional 
$2.25 million will be invested for com- 
pletion in 1961. 





Iran. Azar Cement Co. will built a 
cement plant in the vicinity of Marand 
or Azarshahr. 





Italy. The Montecatini industrial 
group plans to build a large chemical 
plant at Brindisi. 

The Instituto Ricostruzione Indus- 
triale (IRI), the Government’s large in- 
dustrial holding firm, plans to build a 
steel mill at Taranto. 


A law authorizing expenditure of 
$209,350,000 (175 billion lire) for the 
second phase of the State Railways 
modernization program to be spent over 
a 5-year period, provides for financing 
from the Ministry of Transport budget 
and from the sale of securities. 


A prototype organically moderated 
nuclear reactor of 30,000 kilowatts 
(thermic) will be designed and con- 
structed by Italian industry. Partici- 
pants in the project will be CNRN, 
FIAT, and MONTECATINI companies 
(Italian private industrial groups), and 
AGIP Nucleare—nuclear affiliate of 
ENI, the Italian state-owned petroleum 
entity. 





Korea. The Republic of Korea Gov- 
ernment plans to build the following 
projects: Second Han River bridge near 
Seoul, $1.8 million; Korean National 
Railways, modernization, and procure- 
ment of 245 passenger coaches and 50 
freight cars, $4.9 million; and fertilizer 
plant, annual capacity of 85,000 metric 
tons of urea and 120,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate, $35 million. Other 
planned projects include: Chungju hy- 
droelectric plant (Korea Electric Power 
Co.) 150,000 kilowatts, $38.5 million; 
Yongnam thermoelectric powerplant 
(Korea Electric Power Co.), 60,000 kilo- 
watts, $19.4 million; iron-ore mining 
project (Daihan Iron & Steel Co.) $1 
million; and pig-iron mill (Daihan 
Heavy Industries Corp.) $3 million. 





Netherlands. The Billiton Co. and the 
Albatros Sulphuric Acid and Chemical 
Works will produce 10,000 tons a year 
of titanium dioxide at a new plant in 
the Botlek area, to cost 30 million florin 
($7.9 million). The technical know-how 
will be provided by Glidden Interna- 
tional, and the sulfuric acid will be sup- 
plied by Albatros, subsidiary of the 
Albatros Super-phosphate Works and 
the Cyprus Mines Corp of Los Angeles 
CE). 


Standard Electric Co., a subsidiary of 
International Standard Electric Co. of 
New York and already established in 
The Hague, may establish an assembly 
plant at Hoogeven for electronic instru- 
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ments. and telecommunications equip- 
ment. 

A Swedish silverware manufacturer, 
the Gafu Co. of Goteborg, has announced 
its plans to establish a plant at Hooge- 
veen. 4 

A glass-wool plant will be built in 
Etten Leur by three companies—Vere- 
nigde Glasfabrieken at Schiedam, Bel- 
gian Saint Roche Co., and the French 
Saint Gobain group—to cost approxi- 
mately 4 million florin ($1 million), with 
each company putting up one-third. Pro- 
duction is to begin in 1961. 





Norway. Norwegian State Railways 
modernization 10-year plan calls for 
capital outlay totaling 2,241 million 
kroner ($313 million) and will include 
replacement of steam by diesel locomo- 
tives. 





Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Metal Box 


Co will build an A£65,000 ($145,000) | 


factory and install three lines of ma- 
chinery each costing A£150,000 at Bula- 
wayo. 

Work is progressing on the second 
stage of the Kariba Gorge hydroelectric 
project—the north bank 900,000 kilo- 
watt generating station—and is ex- 
pected to be at its peak during 1962- 
64 with completion expected in 1972. 
The first turbo-generator, with capacity 
of 100,000 kilowatts, of the first stage 
began turning on December 14 with the 
other 5 generators scheduled for in- 
stallation at the rate of one every 4 
months with completion of this stage by 
March 1961. Hydrological investigations 
now are being made to determine pos- 
sibility of constructing a third stage. 

Spain. The Spanish Department of 
Highways plans new access roads to 
the city of Valencia at an estimated 
cost of 750 million pesetas ($12.5 mil- 
lion) which includes new roadbeds to- 
taling 250 kilometers. 





Trinidad. Texaco plans an $18-million 
($10 million) expansion of its refinery 
at Pointe-a-Pierre increasing its daily 
capacity from 135,000 to 255,000 barrels. 
New tankage, pipelines, utilities, and 
jetty facilities also will be added. 





Turkey. The Government’s 5-year 
chemical fertilizer program (through 
1965) includes construction of super- 
phosphate plants at Samsun and Ismir 
and a nitrate plant at Mersin, 





Union of South Africa. Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp. of New York (US.), 
manufacturers of welding alloys, will 
build a £100,000 ($280,000) plant at 
Edenvale, near Johannesburg. 

United Arab Republic. The Yugo- 
slavian firm Pomgrad will participate 
with the Syrian Region in constructing 
a port at Tartus. Of the total estimated 
cost of $9 million, Yugoslavia will pro- 
vide $4.5 million in credits. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Japanese Trade in Sensitized Film, Plates, 
Paper Increases; Photo Product Exports Up 


Japanese imports of sensitized film, 
plates, and paper in the first 9 months 
of 1959 increased 30.7 percent in value 
while exports were 18.1 percent higher 
than the like period of 1958. Exports 
of motion- and still-photographic equip- 
ment, apparatus, and parts in the first 
9 months of 1959 were about 31.8 per- 
cent higher in value than the exports 
for the corresponding period of 1958. 

Imports of sensitized film, plates, and 
paper totaled 1,237,866,000 yen in the 
first 3 quarters of 1959 and 947,206,000 
yen for the like 1958 period (360 yen= 
US$1). Exports amounted to 447,271,000 
yen compared with 378,780,000 yen for 
the corresponding period of 1958. 


Foreign purchases of sensitized mo- 
tion-picture film amounted to 955,341,- 
000 yen for the first 9 months of 1959, 
19.3 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. Color film ac- 
counted for 64.7 percent of imports, 
while the remaining 35.3 percent was 
black and white film. The preceding 
year, color film imports accounted for 
84.7 percent and black and white, 15.3 
percent. The leading import item was 
35-millimeter positive color film, total- 
ing 345,054,000 yen, a decline of 18 per- 
cent compared with the like 1958 pe- 
riod. Imports of 16-millimeter, negative, 
black and white film jumped from 60,- 
586,000 yen in the first 9 months of 
1958 to 193,200,000 yen for the like 
period of 1959. 

Still-picture film, paper, and plate 
imports in the/first 3 quarters of 1959 
totaled 282,525,000 yen, nearly double 
the same period of 1958. The gain in 
this instance resulted in the increase 
in imports of “film, n.e.s.” and medical 
X-ray film. 

Foreign shipments of sensitized mo- 
tion-picture film in the first 9 months 
of 1959 amounted to 37,422,000 yen, a 
slight increase over the corresponding 
period of 1958. Exports of black and 
white still roll film, except 35-milli- 
meter, totaled 106,901,000 yen, com- 
pared with 102,488,000 yen the preced- 
ing year. X-ray film shipments abroad 
nearly doubled, while foreign sales of 
sensitized photographic paper for copy 
use were more than twice the sales 
for the 9 months of 1958. 


Movie-Camera Exports Jump 

A total of 470,007 still-picture cam- 
eras were exported in the first 3 quar- 
ters of 1959 valued at 3,755,797,000 yen, 
compared with 407,718 cameras valued 
at 3,253,455,000 yen in the same period 
of 1958. Foreign shipments of 8-milli- 
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meter movie cameras nearly doubled in 
this period. Such cameras sold abroad 
numbered 64,832, valued at 566,861,000 
yen in the first 9 months of 1958 and 
jumped to 118,157 valued at 1,028,778,- 
000 yen in the corresponding period 
of 1959. 

Sales abroad of camera parts were 
valued at 940,960,000 yen in the period, 
compared with 673,444,000 yen for the 
1958 period. Photographic lens exports 
increased 39.7 percent.—Scientific, Mo- 
tion-Picture, and Photographic Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Aluminum Reduction Plant 
To Be Built in India 


A loan of $13.6 million for purchase 
of U.S. equipment and services to help 
build an aluminum reduction plant in 
India has been approved by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 


The borrower, the Hindustan Alumi- 
nium Corp., Ltd., of India, is a joint 
undertaking organized by the Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemica] Corp. of Oak- 
land, Calif., and the Birla interests in 
India. 


The new aluminum reduction facility 
will be located near the Rihand Dam in 
Uttar Pradesh State, close to extensive 
bauxite deposits. The plant will consist 
of two units—an alumina installation 
and a 20,000-metric-ton reduction unit. 
Several thousand India nationals will be 
employed during the construction. 





Slaughterhouse Opens 
Near Port-au-Prince 


A new slaughterhouse has. been 
opened outside Port-au-Prince by the 
Haitian-American Meat & Provision Co. 


Total U.S. investment in the slaugh- 
terhouse will approach $500,000 before 
it is completely underway, according 
to the firm. 

The plant can handle 21 beef car- 
casses an hour, but it is expected that 
local demand can be satisfied with less 
than peak production. In addition to 
beef, pork, goat meat, and some lamb 
and mutton, processed meats such as 
sausages, bacon, and bologna, will be 
prepared. Eventual exportation of ex- 
cess production to areas in the Carib- 
bean is planned. 

Plant production was expected to be- 
gin 2 weeks after official opening on 
January 5.—U.S. Embassy, Port-au- 
Prince. 


Italian Foreign Trade 
In Photo Products Up | 


Italy’s foreign purchases of photo- 
graphic products in the first three quar- 
ters of 1959 increased 33.9 percent and 
exports 21.5 percent compared with the 
like period of 1958. 


Imports of photographic products 
were valued at 6,012,051,000 lire (625 
lire=US$1) in the first 9 months of 
1959 compared with 4,489,919,000 lire 
in the corresponding 1958 period. Ex- 
ports during the same period of 1959 
amounted to 3,923,410,000 lire compared 
with 3,230,217,000 lire for the like period 
of 1958. 


Sensitized, unexposed, perforated film, 


.is the leading import item valued at 


1,271,398,000 lire for the first 9 months 
of 1959, a 33.7 percent increase com- 
pared with the same period of 1958. 
France supplied 48.8 percent; Belgium, 
18.7 percent; West Germany, 12.9 per- 
cent; and the United Kingdom, 10.7 
percent. 


Foreign purchases of sensitized paper 
increased from 926,918,000 lire in the 
first three quarters of 1958 to 1,003,- 
485,000 lire for the corresponding period 
of 1959. West Germany, Belgium, 
France, and the United Kingdom were 
the principal suppliers. 


Imports. of still cameras were valued 
at 976,804,000 lire in the period under 
discussion for 1959, 59.8 percent higher 
than the like 1958 period. West Ger- 
many supplied 78.8 percent of the total. 

Sensitized film — unperforated — im- 
ports totaled 909,716,000 lire for the 
first 9 months of 1959, an increase of 
30.7 percent over the same three quar- 
ters of 1958. France continues to be 
the principal supplier, followed by Bel- 
gium and West Germany. 

Italy’s foreign shipments of sensitized 
film, perforated, were valued at 1,374,- 
349,000 lire compared with 1,246,820,000 
lire for the like period of 1958. Sensi- 
tized film, unperforated, during the 
same period of 1959 showed a remark- 
able gain, 1,206,046,000 lire compared 
with 791,752,000 for the corresponding 
1958 period. 

Exports of still and motion-picture 
projectors and enlargers and reducers 
recorded gains but foreign sales of ap- 
paratus and accessories for photographic 
and motion-picture laboratories dropped 
sharply.—Scientific, Motion-Picture, and 
Photographic Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 





U.S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise in December were valued 
at $1,674.5 million bringing the total for 
1959 to $17,566.2 million, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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Italy Offers... 


(Continued from page 7) 
Rebirth of Sardinia, is being drawn up. 
Covering development of all aspects of 
the region’s economy, it.is designed to 
last 15 years and to cost about $861 
million. The plan is expected to come 
before Parliament for approval in the 
near future. 


Foreign Investments Rise 


Although Italy probably has more 
State-owned or State-controlled indus- 
tries and other commercial enterprises 
than any other West European coun- 
try, the Government’s policy generally 
is to direct intervention in sectors in 
which private enterprise may ‘prove in- 
sufficient, taking care, however, not to 
interfere with the latter. For a number 
of reasons, chiefly tradition and acces- 
sibility to Eurepean markets, private 
industry has tended to make new in- 
vestments in northern Italy. Many firms, 
however, are being attracted to the 
south by the various incentives cffered 
and by increasing trade opportunities 
in Africa and the Near East. 


Foreign capital is showing an increas- 
ing interest in Italy, spurred by evi- 
dence of a strong and growing economy, 
financial stability, and creation of the 
European Economic Community, or 
Common Market. From a mere $17 
million in 1953, investments from out- 
side the country rose to an annual rate 
of $250 million in 1959, on the basis 
of figures for the first 6 months. U.S. 
residents accounted for 25 percent of 
total foreign investments in Italy in 
1958, not including funds from USS. 
companies established in third coun- 
tries. Not all investment has gone to 
the south; foreign investments author- 
ized under a 1956 investment law ‘to- 
taled $105 million in the first 3% years, 
of which one-fifth was earmarked for 
southern Italy, mainly in Sicilian petro- 
leum. 


The big impetus to investment in 
Italy came in 1956 when the liberalized 
foreign investment law was enacted, 
allowing foreign firms investing in “‘pro- 
ductive enterprises,” as liberally inter- 
preted, to repatriate capital and earn- 
ings without limitation. Even firms not 
qualifying under the law have no prob- 
lems as a result of liberalized convert- 
ibility regulations. 


In the first years of the Cassa .pro- 
gram, investments were most numerous 
in the traditional food-processing indus- 
tries, but in the past few years consid- 
erable ground has been gained by 
industries manufacturing building mate- 
rials; the chemical and refining indus- 
tries, because of the discovery of local 
raw material sources, particularly pe- 
troleum, methane gas, and sulfur; and 
the engineering industries. The Govern- 
ment plans to construct a big steel fac- 
tory at Taranto, which will have a 
strong impact on the industrialization 
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The following 
cerpted by Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 
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The almond and filbert production of 
Spain for 1959-60 is estimated at 24,000 
and 7,000 metric tons, respectively. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
for the 1960-61 crop. Exports last year 
(1958-59) amounted to 13,380 tons of 
almonds and 2,220 of filberts, shelled 
basis. Minimum export prices for 
almonds and filberts were established in 
November at about 8 percent below 
those previously in effect.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Madrid. 


A commercial shipment of fresh U.S. 
eggs to Italy, believed to be the first in 
the postwar period, was recently made; 
the shipment of 15,000 dozen originated 
in Iowa, was unloaded at Genoa, and 
marketed in Turin. The quality of the 
eggs was reported excellent. All egg 
product imports from the United States 
either have been or are about to be 
liberalized.—U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


The 1959 Turkish raisin production is 
estimated at 100,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 65,000 tons produced in 1958. 
Exports in 1959 are estimated at 78,000 
tons, compared with 52,500 the preced- 
ing year. Actual export sales this year 
have amounted to 66,000 tons, with No. 
9 raisins currently offered at from $235 
to $240 a metric ton f.o.b. Ismir. Turkish 
fig production is now estimated at 
35,000 metric tons, up from 32,000 in 
1958.—U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 

The first official estimate of linseed 
production in Argentina in 1959-60 is 
708,000 metric tons, up 14 percent from 
last year and about 40 percent above 
the last 5- and 10-year averages. Ex- 
ports from the River Plate were 208,000 
metric tons in 1959, the largest since 
1954, but 1960 exports will probably be 
less than 200,000.—U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 





of the southern regions and create a 
need for auxiliary industries. - 

Recent investments by U.S. firms in 
Southern Italy projects have been chiefly 
in the. fields of mineral exploitation, 
food processing, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and steel products. The outlook 
is for a continued favorable investment 
climate in the country. 

Translations of laws referred to in 
this article are available for consulta- 
tion in the European Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 


A Pakistani trade delegation, recently 
returned from Rangoon, is reported to 
have concluded a 3-year rice purchase 
agreement with Burma. Under the 
terms of the agreement, Pakistan wil 
buy approximately 200,000 tons of 
Burmese rice a year. Two kinds of rice, 
full boiled and nagasen, will be supplied. 
—U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


Production of cocoa in the Dominican 
Republic is expected te amount to 35,000 
metric tons in 1959-60. Exports in 
calendar 1959 totaled 22,000 _ tons, 
slightly below the preceding 2 years, 
—U.S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 


An import tender for blue-tag certi- 
fied timothy seed from the United 
States was published January 19 by the 
West German Government. Only those 
importers are eligible who imported 
timothy seed between July 1, 1958, and 
June 30, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Brazilian cocoa exports rose almost 
25 percent in the past year over 1957-58, 
from 145,000 metric tons to 181,100. 
The best production estimates available 
indicate that exports exceeded produc- 
tion by about 7,000 tons. Emphasis con- 
tinues on export of cocoa products other 
than beans: Bean exports fell by 10 
percent as cocoa buiter increased by 26 
percent and cocoa cake went from 1,300 
tons to 39,000.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro. 





Tea prices have gone into a steep rise 
in Pakistan, because of a lifting of con- 
trols on retail sales. One local brand 
has gone up by one third its previous 
price. There have been scattered re- 
ports of shortages. The Government 
has promulgated legislation for increas- 
ing acreage and yields——U.S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 


An unofficial estimate of the cocoa 
bean production of the Cameroun has 
been set at 65,000 metric tons for the 
1959-60 season. The preceding season's 
output was 60,800 tons. Exports were 
39,000 metric tons, in the first 8 months 
of 1959, about the same quantity as at 
the same time last year.—U.S. Consu- 
late General, Leopoldville. 





Production of- olive oil in Spain will 
be considerably below the expectations 
of some months ago, press reports indi- 
cate. Output is smaller and quality is 
such that an oil with 3° acidity is con- 
sidered one of the better—U.S. Consu- 
late General, Seville. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Appliance Market in Austria Goo 


An increase in the demand for elec- 
trical household appliances in Austria 
may be expected if the current high 
level of domestic economic activity is 
maintained. Austria is behind other 
Western European countries in percent- 
age of households owning and using 
electrical appliances. 

Many families use public laundry fa- 
cilities and electric washing machines 
are not yet used in many households. 
An increase in the sale of laundry ma- 
chines may be expected in the coming 
years. Consumers prefer washing ma- 
chines with built-in heating units. 

Vacuum cleaners can be afforded by 
most households because of the rela- 
tively low cost. This appliance is cur- 
rently used primarily in urban homes 
and most purchases are made for re- 
placement purposes. 

Electric ranges are used mainly in 
rural areas and where manufactured 
gas is not available. In Vienna, which 
has 762,000 households, only 30,000 elec- 
tric ranges were in use in 1957. The 
Vienna power circuit is antiquated and 
power conduits would have to be rein- 
forced in many apartments to carry the 
extra load of additional electrical ap- 
pliances. Sales of electric ranges never- 
theless may increase, especially in the 
western provinces of Austria. 

A further increase in sales of electric 
household refrigerators can be expected. 
People with smaller incomes prefer ab- 
sorption-type refrigerators. 

Although the volume may be leveling 
off, imports probably will continue on a 
large scale. Austrian importers buy 
equipment which meets domestic needs 
at the lowest available prices. Because 
of the ability of manufacturers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany to furnish 
good equipment at satisfactory prices 
and terms, that country has become 
and will undoubtedly continue to be the 
principal supplier. 

West German companies have firmly 
entrenched themselves in the Austrian 
market. German manufacturers offer 
appliances of good quality at attractive 
prices and provide prompt service and 
speedy procurement of spare parts, 
which are either in stock with agents 
in Austria or shipped within 24 to 48 
hours from West German plants. Agents 
of West German companies are given 
up to 36 months’ credit. Guaranties on 
refrigerators often are for 5 and 10 
years. 

The relatively high cost of U.S. ap- 
pliances and American exporters’ in- 
sistence on payment in advance or upon 
receipt of merchandise are obstacles to 
increased trade. Furthermore, Austrian 
firms are reluctant to tie up a great 
deal of capital in stocks of spare parts 
which are soon made obsolete by rapid 
changes of models. As a result, spare 
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parts arrive from the United States 
long after they are needed to repair or 
service equipment. 


Many U.S. appliances are too large 
for use in Austria. The common current 
in Austria is 220/380 volt, 3-phase, 4- 
wire system, 50-cycle. Customers prefer 
equipment which can be used without 
transformers; for refrigerators, 4- to 5- 
cubic-foot capacity models best suit 
Austrian size and price requirements. 
Literature on appliances should be 
printed in German. 

Possibilities of U.S. firms entering 
the market through licensing arrange- 
ments with Austrian firms are limited. 
Sales through subsidiaries and licensees 
of U.S. manufacturers in third coun- 
tries, however, are being effected by 
some U.S. firms.—Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 


Argentina's Imports 


Of Photo Products Down 


Imports of photographic products 
-into Argentina were valued at $129,904 

in the first 6 months of 1959, and—al- 
though comparative statistics were not 
published for the like period of 1958— 
represented a substantial decline. 

The principal supplier to Argentina 
in the period was the United Kingdom 
with 41.7 percent of the total, followed 
by West Germany with 20.1 percent, 
Belgium 13.9 percent, and the United 
States 11.3. 

Photographic film, including X-ray 
film, was the principal import item, 
valued at $89,512. The United Kingdom 
furnished film valued at $54,131; Bel- 
gium $16,659; Netherlands $10,235 and 
the United States $7,472.—Scientific, 
Motion-Picture, and Photographic Prod- 
ucts Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





d US. Firms in Europe 


Boost Auto Sales 


Foreign-owned automobile concerns 
continue to carry on the bulk of the 
passenger car export business with the 
United States, but U.S. firms based in 
Europe are increasing their trade and 
now account for about 28 percent of 
shipments to this country. 

Foreign cars—including those from 
the U.S.-owned plants—have been get- 
ting an increasing share of the US. 
market since 1955, their sales here 
jumping from 57,115 units in that year 
to 433,921 in 1958, when they repre- 


sented about 8 percent of total sales 
in this country. Preliminary figures in- 
dicate that this ratio climbed slightly 
to about 9 percent in 1959, when do- 
mestic output neared 5.6 million units. 


Inyports from American-owned plants 
abroad jumped 224 percent in 1958 over 
the 1957 figures. 


U.S. exports of passenger cars have 
dropped yearly since 1955. Total US. 
exports of automobiles and parts, how- 
ever, are running well ahead of im- 
ports, being estimated at more than 
double the 1958 passenger car value of 
$487 million. Venezuela, Mexico, Canada, 
and the Union of South Africa are the 
principal U.S. markets. 


Domestic production costs, foreign 
tariff barriers, and increased foreign 
competition have led to expansion of 
American-owned facilities overseas since 
World War II. The manufacture of 
domestic compact cars, introduced on 
the market in 1959, is expected to re- 
duce the penetration of foreign car 
sales. Stiffer competition in the domes- 
tic market from the U.S.-produced cars 
overseas is expected in 1960, however.— 
Automotive and Transportation Equip- 
ment Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 











Laws, Regulations, and Other 
Information Relating to 
Foreign-Trade Zones in the 
United States 





A 30-cent handbook sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S.,Covern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Eximbank Approves 


Loans to Indonesia 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has approved two loans totaling 
$47.5 million for the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, the President has announced. 
One loan of $33.2 million will help 
construct a fertilizer plant, and the 
other of $14.3 million is for the build- 
ing of a thermal electric power gen- 
erating facility. 

The fertilizer plant, to cost a total 
of $43.2 million, will be located at 
Palembang, Sumatra, and will be 
owned by an Indonesian Government 
company, Sriwidjaja Fertilizers, Inc. 
Natural gas, which is found abundantly 
in the area and will be supplied by the 
Standard Vacuum Petroleum Co. of 
Indonesia, will be used as raw material. 
The end product, urea, is an excellent 
nitrogen fertilizer for the culture of 
rice, corn, and other agricultural com- 
modities. 

Indonesia relies mainly upon imports 
for fertilizer and related materials. The 
proposed plant at Palembang should 
make further imports of nitrogenous 
fertilizer unnecessary, as well as con- 
tribute toward the increased produc- 
tivity of the country’s agricultural in- 
dustries to meet urgent domestic 
foodstuff demands. 

The second loan to Indonesia will 
cover equipment and construction costs 
of a 60,000-kilowatt steam electric 
power station at Surabaya, East Java. 

Westinghouse International Co. has 
contracted with the Government of 
Indonesia for the design and engineer- 
ing and will supply equipment and 
supervise. construction. 

The -new Surabaya station will be a 
semioutdoor type on a harbor site close 
to, cooling water, chosen after studies 
of several possible locations. The plant 
will consist of two 25,000-kilowatt 
turbogenerators fed by two boilers rated 
at 240,000 pounds per hour. Equipment 
is designed to burn either oil or coal. 
Initially, oil will be used as prime fuel, 
but as Indonesia develops its coal re- 
sources a shift to coal as prime fuel is 
planned. 

The city of Surabaya will be the 
principal user of the current generated 
by the Surabaya system. Approximately 
131,000 customers are now served in 
the area, and the number is expected 
to increase materially when the higher 
capacities of the new station become 
available. The station will also be of 
great assistance in the economic and 
industrial development of the region. 





The Union of South Africa’s agricul- 
tural exports, excluding wattle bark ex- 
tract, were valued at $374.8 million in 
1958, compared with $453.25 million in 
1957, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports, 


February 8, 1960 


Hearings To Be Held on Relations ( 


Of Tunisia and Poland With GATT 


The U.S. Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee and the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information have issued public notices 
requesting public views on provisional 
accession of Tunisia to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and on 
the relationship between Poland and the 
contracting parties to GATT closer than 
that afforded by the observer status 
that country now has. 


Interested persons may express views 
on any aspect of U.S. participation in 
arrangements with Tunisia and Poland. 
Such views will be carefully considered 
before a final decision is reached as to 
the United States position on the 
arrangements. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade is a multilateral trade agree- 
ment containing schedules of tariff con- 
cessions and general provisions designed 
to facilitate expansion of trade on a 
multilateral nondiscriminatory basis. 
Thirty-seven countries, including the 
United States, are contracting parties 
to GATT and several others participate 
in its work on a limited basis. 


Tunisia Wishes To Accede 


The Government of Tunisia has ex- 
pressed its readiness to enter into tariff 
negotiations with a view to acceding to 
GATT. Under the arrangements pro- 
posed for Tunisia’s provisional acces- 
sion the negotiations would take place 
during the GATT tariff conference 
which will convene in Geneva in Sep- 
tember. Pending conclusion of the nego- 
tiations, it is proposed that ‘Tunisia 
accede provisionally to GATT and apply 
the provisions of GATT to contracting 
parties to the Agreement formally ac- 
cepting the arrangements, but Tunisia 
would not undertake obligations on 
tariff concessions. 

In return such contracting parties 
would apply to Tunisia the provisions 
of the Agreement other than those 
which accord direct rights to their 
schedules of tariff concessions. Tunisia 
will also participate on a limited basis 
in the work of the contracting parties 
to GATT. 

Arrangements for Tunisia’s provi- 
sional accession would not involve 
modification of any U.S. tariff rates or 
the addition of any new articles to any 
existing schedule of U.S. duty conces- 
sions. The United States has no bilateral 
trade agreement with Tunisia. 


Poland Wants Closer Relations 


At the invitation of the contracting 
parties, Poland has been represented by 
an observer at meetings of the con- 
tracting parties since their twelfth ses- 
sion in October-November 1957. Poland 


and the contracting parties have re- 
cently had under consideration means 
of achieving a closer relationship. 

Arrangements that have been devel- 
oped would record the desire of Poland 
and the contracting parties formally 
accepting the arrangements to expand 
their trade with each other. The ar- 
rangements provide that Poland would 
undertake promptly to make public cer- 
tain information, such as laws, regula- 
tions, and statistics, relating to trade. 
Provision would be made for the bilat- 
eral adjustment of. questions arising 
out of the arrangements and for an 
annual review by the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement of implemen- 
tation of the arrangements. Poland 
would participate, without a vote, in the 
work of the contracting parties. 


The United States has no bilateral 
trade agreement with Poland. The pro- 
posed arrangements would not require 
the granting of most-favored-nation 
treatment to trade with Poland and 
would not involve the granting of new 
concessions on any U.S. tariff rates or 
extension to Poland of any rights to any 
existing U.S. tariff concessions. 

Written views should be submitted to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, the interdepartmental committee 
which receives views on trade agree- 
ment matters, by February 29, and pub- 
lic hearings by the Committee will open 
on March 15. Requests for appearance 
at the hearings, which may be made 
only by persons filing written briefs, 
may be sent to the Chairman, Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25,. 





Additional Wheat Sold 
Pakistan Under PL 480 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the signing of a supple- 
mental agreement with Pakistan for the 
sale of an additional $26 million worth, 
including certain ocean transportation 
costs, of wheat, or about 13 million 
bushels, under title I of Public Law 
480. 

Seventy-eight percent of rupees ob- 
tained from the sale is to be turned 
over to the Government of Pakistan, 
equally divided between a grant and a 
loan for economic development; 10 per- 
cent is to be used for loans to private 
enterprise by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington; and the other 12 per- 
cent is to be used for payment of U.S. 
expenditures in Pakistan for various 
purposes authorized in section 104 of 
the law. 
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U.S. Changes Some Export Controls 


The United States has revised some of its export licensing require- 
ments as a result of changes in multilateral security trade controls 
agreed to by a number of free world countries, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, has announced. 


BFC explains that the actions stem 
from recommendations made _ by 
COCOM in Paris in its annual review 
of international security trade controls. 
BFC points out that COCOM recom- 
mends minimum levels of controls on 
export of strategic items to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Additional controls are left 
to the individual discretion of partici- 
pating countries. 

Consistent with revisions in the in- 
ternational security trade control lists, 
the Department of Commerce, effective 
January 26, no longer requires import 
certificates to be filed with applications 
for licenses to ship about 30 commodi- 
ties to other COCOM countries. The 
affected commodities range from specific 
types of hydraulic or automatic trans- 
mission fluids and metal ores and manu- 
factures to electrical machines and ap- 
paratus, nonportable and metal-forming 
machine tools, other industrial machines 
and parts, and industrial chemicals. 

The Bureau emphasizes that only the 
import certification/delivery verification 
(IC/DV) requirements has been re- 
moved from those commodities. Vali- 
dated export licenses supported by re- 
quired documentation still are required 
for shipment of the items to all destina- 
tions except Canada. A review is under 
way to determine whether any addi- 
tional action to modify U.S. controls 
over the commodities is appropriate. 

Changes in the Positive List also in- 
volve addition of 7 new entries of stra- 
tegic items incorporating recent 
scientific and technical progress. The 
additions, effective February 8, include 
certain types of electronic detection ap- 
paratus and other electronic equipment 
and certain advance-type metalworking 
equipment. 

BFC stresses that its actions in no 
way indicate a change in the Depart- 
ment’s policy of denying strategic goods 
to the Soviet bloc and that the embargo 
against shipment of U.S. goods to com- 
munist China, North Korea, and North 
Viet-Nam continues. 

Details of the export-licensing re- 
visions are published in the Depart- 
ment’s Current Export Bulletifi No. 827 
dated February 1, 1960. 





CCC February Sales 
List Established 


Prices at which Commodity Credit 
Corporation commodity holdings are 
available for sale in February have 
been fixed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The following commodities 
are available: Nonfat dry milk, cheddar 
cheese, upland and extra long-staple 
cotton, peanuts, wheat, rough and milled 


rice, corn, oats, barley, rye, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, linseed oil, and 
tung oil. 


The CCC monthly sales list, which 
varies from month to month as addi- 
tional commodities become available or 
commodities formerly available are 
dropped, is designed to aid in moving 
CCC’s inventories into domestic or ex- 
port use through regular commercial 
channels. 

Principal changes in the list for Feb- 
ruary include the return of nonfat dry 
milk to the list; the dropping of gum 
rosin, because all stocks have been sold; 
and an increase of three-eights of 1 
percent in yearly interest rates on ex- 
port credit sales. Rye is added to the 
list of commodities currently eligible 
for barter. 

All commodities currently offered for 
sale by CCC, together with tobacco 
from CCC loan stocks, are eligible for 
export sale under the CCC export 
credit sales program. 

The following commodities are cur- 
rently eligible for barter: Cotton, to- 
bacco, milled rice, wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, and sorghum grain. The list is 
subject to change from time to time. 

Interest rates per annum under the 
CCC export credit sales program for 
February are 5% percent for periods 
up to 6 months, 6 percent for periods 
from over 6 and up to 18 months, and 
6% percent for periods from over 18 
months up to a maximum of 36 months. 

Information on all commodities may 
be obtained from the Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Barter Stockpile 
List Revised 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on January 28 a revised lis 
of supplemental stockpile materials for 
which offers currently can be consid- 
ered under the USDA barter program 
The barter program makes surplus 
Commodity Credit Corporation owned 
farm commodities available for export 
in exchange for strategic and other ma- 
terials produced abroad. 

Materials that may now be acquired 
for the supplemental stockpile through 
barter are abrasives; aluminum oxide. 
fused, crude; asbestos, amosite; asbestos, 
blue crocidolite, grade S only; anti- 
mony; bauxite, Surinam, refractory: 
beryl, hand-cobbed only; bismuth: 
cadmium; chromite, chemical grade, re- 
fractory grade; fluorspar, acid grade: 
manganese, chemical grades A and B, 
metallurgical grade; silicon carbide; and 
tin. 





New Zealand’s export meat plants 
were operating at full capacity the first 
half of December to handle the large 
pre-Christmas marketing, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Marketings were expected to slacken 
during the holidays and then climb to 
the 1959-60 season’s peak in January- 
February. However, export slaughter 
this season is expected to be below the 
17.3 million head in 1958-59. 
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